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Getting outside your comfort zone is just a cast away. 
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Commission staff members recall memorable experiences 
that helped turn them into hunters for life. 
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From strange-looking whales to brightly colored salaman- 
ders, North Carolina has a long history of introducing 
new species to the world. 
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Carmen Johnson and Scott Anderson | photographed by 
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As bird populations decline, Commission biologists focus 
on protecting species of greatest conservation need. 
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Executive Director Gordon Myers prepares to retire after 
nearly 30 years with the Commission. 
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Bows and arrows join books and computers as part of the 
curriculum at schools across the state, and families and 
educators love the surprising results. 
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Cover: Among North Carolina’s many riches is a diverse population of song- 
birds, like this male red-winged blackbird defending its territory during breed- 
ing season. PHOTOGRAPH BY MELISSA McGAW. 
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n this issue, we bid farewell to longtime Executive Director Gordon Myers, who is 
[ae after nearly 30 years with the agency (see page 30 for more on Myers’ 
career). | thought I would use this space for an introduction to our new executive 
director, Cameron “Cam” Ingram. 


Ingram takes over for Myers after more than 20 years with our Law Enforcement 


Division, beginning as a wildlife officer in 1997 in District 5 and rising to the posi- 
tion of major of field operations, in which he supervised all operations of wildlife law 


enforcement officers across the state for the past two years. (Read more about Ingram’s 
career on page 41.) 

A native of Sanford, Ingram is the son of educators and a lifelong outdoorsman. 
His grandmother fueled his interest in the outdoors, serving as a hunting and fishing 
mentor during his childhood who inspired him to pursue a career in conservation. 

“She was respected for being an outdoorswoman back in those days,” Ingram said. 
“I cherish the time I spent with her as she described hunting stories running her bird 
dogs and rabbit dogs. Her favorite story to tell was a successful deer hunt when she 
harvested an 8-point buck on Sandhills Game Land. She had a great impact on me.” 

That impact not only led to a career in conservation but his continued participa- 
tion. A father of two daughters, the Ingram family activities often center around the 
outdoors. “I’m a user of our [agency's] mission,” he said. “I hunt. I fish. I trap. I boat. 
My family and I often boat on the weekends. We hike. You name it, we do it. Just 
enjoying the outdoors is a really important part of my family.” 

It also helped make him an ideal candidate to be executive director. His experi- 
ence, connection to the agency and passion for conservation helped put him over the 
top. “Being a resident of North Carolina and being an outdoorsman who understands 
the importance of our wildlife resources in the state was an important part of [the 
Wildlife Commission’s] selection,” Ingram said. “The experiences I have gained 
throughout my career with NCWRC have deepened my respect and appreciation for 
our staff. The knowledge and passion of the employees of NCWRC drive the success 
of wildlife conservation in North Carolina. I look forward to continuing to foster 
internal and external relationships with our partners in conservation.” 
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Report big game harvests 1-800-446-8663 


One Needs to Go Solo 


1 ieu't wary the first time, expecially if you're going tele alone {his parte 


Gene’s Camp 


| am moved to write this story because | have 
just read “Now and Then, One Needs to Go 
Solo” written by Eugene Price and published 
posthumously in the July/August 2020 edition 
of Wildlife in North Carolina. 

Gene Price was a neighbor when | lived at 
Sleepy Creek, outside of Goldsboro. One of my 
favorite memories is of a fishing trip that several 
of us went on with Gene to his “camp.” Although 
Gene was only about 15 years older than me, 
at the time he seemed older due to his accom- 
plished life as editor of the local newspaper. 

Gene invited me and three others to go 
fishing at his camp for a weekend. Gene acted 
gruff and grumpy all the time we were on this 
trip, but everyone knew it was an act as he 
worked hard to make sure we had a good time. 

The camp itself was a unique place. It was 
a small frame tenant house on a small creek, or 

more likely a ditch just off the Pamlico Sound. 
The gable end tin roof extended on one side 
over a breezeway between the main house and 


a concrete block well house. This open area 


A gas stove and a refrigerator sat on concrete 
blocks, as there was occasionally flooding of the 
flat fields of the area. A wooden picnic table, 
a sink with cold water and a few other items 
completed this fine-dining establishment. A 

‘flush toilet and a cot filled up the pump house 
along with the well and pump. Fishing rods 

and other tools lined the perimeter. The main 
house itself was filled with beds and couches 
for sleeping, not for living. There was a chest 


had been screened and set up as a camp kitchen. 


of drawers or two in the one 
room of the house. 

We arrived about dark one 
evening and Gene immedi- 
ately set out to cook supper. 
He took a large porcelain pan 
and arranged chicken quar- 
ters in it and dumped BBQ 
sauce over the chicken before 
covering it with tin foil and 
tossing it into the oven. 

Wasting no time, Gene 
told us to get ready to set 
nets for fish. His small out- 
board-powered boat was 
unloaded into the ditch just across the flat 
backyard and Gene ordered us about, loading 
gear while all the time muttering about our 
incompetent efforts. Charging around with his 
“take-no-prisoners” attitude, Gene got us and 
some nets into the boat and roared off down 
the very small waterway seeming oblivious to 
snags and obstacles but missing all by inches. 

The net that we used had floats along the 
top, and homemade anchors were tied along 
the bottom to set the net in place. Gene was 
proud of those anchors, which he had made 
using coffee can molds, eye bolts and con- 
crete. Gene instructed one of us as to how to 
tie the anchors on the net as it was fed into 
the water. Then he complained about not hav- 
ing any decent help while extolling us to get 
the net in the water. The guy tying on the 
anchors was given a particularly hard time by 
Gene, who kept yelling “Get the anchor in the 
water!” Finally, and probably egged on by the 
rest of us, the anchor person stood up in the 
middle of the boat, took one of Gene's prized 
anchors, and threw it at least 20 feet into the 
dark water. After the laughter died down, not 
much was said for a while. 

The pretend nastiness and humor contin- 
ued all weekend. | got off the useless list when 
Gene broke the last sheer pin in the outboard 
motor by hitting something as we were com- 
ing back up the ditch to camp. He started 
talking about walking back through the cot- 
tonmouth snakes but | showed him how my 
dad had trained me to use a nail to fashion a 
temporary pin to get home. 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


In the last 40 years, | have often thought 
of and enjoyed again the fishing trip to 
Gene’s camp and the pleasure of knowing 
this great individual. 


Bill Plyler Il 
Sleepy Creek 


Bird ID Help 


In the foreword of the [May/June 2020] Wild- 
life in North Carolina, you identified two bird- 

watching apps that you had discovered. | was 
unable to download the BirdNET app because 
| don’t have an Android phone. Can you rec- 

ommend another app that works with an Apple 
phone that is good for identifying bird sounds? 


John Wessell 
Wrightsville Beach 


Let’s turn to Scott Anderson, the Commission’s 
birding biologist, to help with John’s question: 
There are many resources for learning birds by 
sight and sound. One of the best is the All About 
Birds (allaboutbirds.org) website. If you are look- 
ing for an app to identify a bird song, Song Sleuth 
is a great app for Apple devices. We also highly 
recommend joining an online group. The Carolina 
Birders Facebook group is a friendly community of 
bird enthusiasts who are always willing to help. 


More Than Meets the Eye 


As | paged through my July/August 2020] 
Wildlife in North Carolina, | must have gone 
over the “Birds of a Feather” excellent photos 
by Thomas Harvey a dozen times. Many days | 
have sat at my drawing board staring at the 
glistening, full-body mount of a wild turkey in 
the corner of my daughter Diane's taxidermy 
studio, knowing that | could never duplicate the 
iridescent sheen of those feathers with paint 
on canvas. And even the best printer and gifted 
photographer cannot reproduce the reflection 
of nature. The wildlife artist tries, and Harvey's 
photos come close, but the maker of the feath- 
ers has us beat. 


Duane Raver 
Garner 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 
and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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P COMFORT ZONE IS JUST A CAST AWAY 


WRITTEN BY MIKE ZLOTNICKI | PHOTOGRAPHED BY THOMAS HARVEY 
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Top: Catching small bass with a fly rod 
makes for a great day of fishing. Bottom: 
Surface lures like these popping bugs 


area lot of fun and elicit exciting strikes 
on top. 
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hen I was a child of about 9 or so, I was 
gifted a fly rod for my birthday. No reel, 
no line, just a 7-foot yellow Eagle Claw rod. 
So I did what any kid would do; tied a 7-foot 
length of monofilament line to the end, tied 
a hook on, popped a Mann’s Jelly Worm in 
half and went dapping along the banks of 
the golf course ponds at Shaw Air Force Base 
where we lived. I was doing Tenkara before it 
was cool and catching bass to boot. 

As time went on, I put a cheap spring- 
loaded “automatic” fly reel on it, and later 
upgraded to a graphite 6-weight combo with 
a conventional reel. The lure (and ease) of 
conventional tackle was always foremost and 
the fly rod soon stayed longer each year in 
the rod rack. 

But there was another, slightly darker side 
to my growing disinterest in fly-fishing. The 
more time I spent as an angler and a writer, 
the more petty divisiveness I inferred from 
some fly enthusiasts. If you weren't fly-fish- 
ing, you were doing it wrong. I got the sense 
that some thought, well, that their excre- 
ment was not odoriferous. 

A few years ago, I wanted to try again. 
On the advice of former editor Jim Wilson, 
I purchased an inexpensive ($120) combo 
from a big box retailer and once again, I 
kept going back to the conventional tackle. 
Old habits are hard to break. 

I have decided to give fly-fishing one 
more chance and see if this old rod-and- 
reel enthusiast can embrace the ways of 
fly-fishing. However, this time I’m taking a 
more methodical approach. I have learned 
from past experiences that quality equip- 
ment and a modicum of advice or instruc- 
tion can go a long way in helping one get 
hooked up. 


THIRD TIME IS THE CHARM 

I began my mission by seeking out Scott 
Wood of the Great Outdoor Provision 
Company. Wood is a product manager for 
the company (including fly-fishing tackle) 
and an avid fly-angler. He learned to fly- 
fish in a local stream and has fly-fished all 
over the continent. 


“There was a creek behind the house 
where I grew up just outside of Raleigh,” 
he said in the basement of the Raleigh store 
during a break. “And at some point I discoy- 
ered I had some bream poppers, and I was 
sort of chucking them into the creek ona 
spincaster and catching bream better than 
I was with things like Beetle Spins because 
it was summer, the water was low and clear, 
and they were eating insects. And then my 
father gave me an old Pflueger Medalist from 
the 60s with a level fly line and little metal 
islets and some 4-pound test, and allowed 
me, not to use the fly rod, but to put that on 
a spinning rod. ...I was self-taught. I think 
I was probably 9 or 10 at that time. I started 
messing around with tying flies probably 
when I was 12. Somebody gave me an old 
Browning fiberglass fly rod, which was a 
huge upgrade. And it kind of snowballed 
from there.” 

Eventually Wood matriculated to Western 
Carolina University, where he said his time 
was equally split between rock climbing, 
mountain biking, trout fishing and school, 
majoring in English Literature. “That area 
was a paradise for me. Most students just 
went home on the weekends. I went out in 
the woods,” he recalled. 


PAY TO PLAY 

Sticker shock is certainly not limited to fly 
rods and reels, but I remember cringing 
when pricing equipment a couple of decades 
ago. Dropping $400 on a rod was relatively 
easy (if you had it). Wood says that quality 
has come up and price has come way down 
since then. 

“One of the things that makes folks wary 
of getting into fly-fishing is the assumption 
that the gear is extremely expensive,” Wood 
said. “Like everything else, it certainly can 
be, but it’s largely a myth that fly-fishing is 
more expensive than spin fishing. There 
are $900 rods and $1,000 reels on the 
market for sure. But you don’t need 
those to catch a bass or even a tarpon any 
more than you need a Ferrari to drive to the 
grocery store. The quality and performance 


of lower-priced rods has grown tremendously 
since | got into the business 30 years ago 
and it continues to improve.” 

Wood said that companies like Temple 
Fork Outfitters, Redington and Echo are 
making lines of nice, inexpensive rods. They 
also make complete outfits that include rod, 
reel, line, backing and leader, spooled up 
and ready to fish. Wood mentioned the 
NXT Black Label Outfit for about $250 or 
Redington Path Outfit for about $190 as 
excellent starter kits. Wood said that anglers 
coming from a spin fishing background tend 
to focus on the rod and reel and think less 
about the fly line. 

“The fly line is as important as the rod 
and far more important than the reel for 
most fishing,” he said. “Also, unlike line 
for a spinning outfit, the line can be used 
for years. While the lines on the outfits are 
pretty good, getting a better fly line is one 
reason to buy rod, reel and line separately 
rather than purchase an outfit.” 

For customers who want to keep cost to 
a minimum but want to upgrade the line, 
Wood recommends the Rio Mainstream 
weight forward floating lines for about $40. 

“For the serious fisherman who doesn’t 
- want to break the bank, but wants gear he 
will never outgrow, | will pair a Redington 
Classic Trout or Echo Carbon XL rod (both 
$150) with a Mainstream or Single Hand 
Spey line on a Lamson Liquid or Redington 
Zero reel, both $100,” he said. “So we are 
talking about $290 to $350 for something 
that is going to perform 90 percent as well 
as the most expensive thing on the market 
and is infinitely better than the best you 
could buy 30 years ago. 

“I think it’s fair to say that the evolution 
of fly gear has been similar to that of com- 
pound bows. The high end has gotten more 
and more expensive while simultaneously, 
the performance of price-point gear has gone 
from horrible to very good.” 
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‘I’m a believer in the adage of “buy the best 
and you only cry once.” The “best” being 
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Flies are tied to resemble baitfish and 
insects, like the Game Changer (top) and 
Half and Half (bottom) flies. The multiple 
colors featured in flies attract fishermen 
as well as fish. Opposite: Danielle Harvey 
admires a nice bass caught on a fly before 
releasing it back into the pond. 
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the best equipment I can afford. I think part 
of my problem early on was a combination 
of buying cheap equipment and having no 

mentor or instruction. Things are different 
today, as many shops offer lessons and some 

individuals (like Wood) offer private lessons 

as well. 

I remember attending a golf clinic as a 
child. The “coach” (a retired master sergeant 
with a Budweiser in one hand and Marlboro 
in the other) observing my form and saying, 
“Swing away, son. Your control will come 
later.” It never did. So, quality instruction is 
key. And that is something the Commission 
offers at the John E. Pechmann Fishing 
Education Center in Fayetteville and the 
Pisgah Center for Wildlife Education in 
Pisgah Forest. I talked to Tom Carpenter, 
director of the Pechmann Center, about his 
love of fly-fishing and what the Pechmann 
Center has to offer. 

“My first experience with a fly rod wasn’t 
even a fly-fishing experience. I’m being 
honest with you,” he said. “When I was a 
kid, we bought fly rod outfits, and we used 
them to vertical jig brush piles for crappie. 
We had no idea what we were doing. I think 
the outfits in those days came with level 
lines, so they weren't really even good for 
casting anyway. | dabbled with casting for 
bluegill and stuff well until I was an adult, 
and never really got too, too terribly inter- 
ested in it. But then I guess an occasional 
fly-caster would have been the best way to 
describe myself at that point.” 

Carpenter said that it was 
when he started traveling regu- 
larly for a sales position that he 
started packing a fly rod. He 
would stay in various places that 
had “fishy” looking water close 
by and the fly gear broke down into easily 
transported pieces. Instead of a tackle box, he 
could carry a fly box and have dozens of lures 
in a container the size of a cigarette pack. 

The Pechmann Center offers a wealth 
of different classes, including fly-tying, 
fly-casting and even fly-rod building. The 
grounds has over six acres of stocked ponds 


where various species can be caught. It’s 
an incredible facility open to the public, 
and most classes are free of charge and 
equipment is provided. 

“Well, I have a lot of different programs,” — 
Carpenter said. “Basically, in the winter- 
time, we have the trout come in, and of 
course, we offer an introduction to fly-fish- 
ing that also consists of an opportunity to | 
actually catch fish. But we continue to do the. 
introduction of fly-casting classes through- 
out the year. And then we also do an inter- 
mediate casting where in the introduction | 
we'll cover basic cast and a roll cast. So it’s 
enough casting to get [students] fishing | 
right away.” | 

Carpenter said that instructors also steer | 
students in the right direction of what equip- | 
ment is necessary to get started fly-fishing. | 
“There’s no reason why anybody should | 
go broke trying to get into this sport,” 
Carpenter said. 

The center offers people a multitude of 
ways to be involved with different aspects 
of fly-fishing. It offers a beginning fly-tying 
course, which is 9 to 10 hours of instruc- 
tion. It also offers monthly intermediate 
fly-tying courses, which are designed to 
provide some additional skills, to give people 
some different ideas about tying, and ways 
stay engaged in it. The center supplies all 
materials and tools. 

The Pechmann Center also has some 
deeper programs, including Project Healing 
Waters. It is a favorite for Carpenter, who 
spent 11 years in the Army and is a veteran 
of both Desert Storm and Desert Shield. 
Project Healing Waters uses fly-fishing to 
help disabled veterans as part of their rehabil- 
itation process. 

“One of the things about these conflicts 
since 9/11 is the signature wounds have 
been PTSD and traumatic brain injuries,” 
Carpenter said. “So fly-fishing, through 
scientific studies and medical studies, has 
been shown to improve cognitive abilities 
and processing, sequential processing abili- 
ties, and that comes from fly-tying. So Project 
Healing Waters’ mission is to aid in the 


recovery, the physical and emotional recovery 


of veterans, disabled veterans and injured 
service members through fly-fishing oppor- 
tunities or educational programs.” 

The Pisgah Center for Wildlife Education 
offers a bevy of fly-fishing classes. Some are 
open to all, but classes geared for women 
or youth are also on the calendar. Different 
levels of fly-tying classes are also offered. 
Many of the classes include water time on 
the Davidson River or Little River. Youth 
must be 12 years old to sign up for most 
classes. Equipment is provided for all classes, 
including waders or hip boots. All you need 
to bring is lunch. 

Lee Sherrill, program director for the 
Pisgah Center, said the center's fly-fishing 
classes serve hundreds of would-be anglers 
each year. 

“It’s really big,” he said. “After children’s 
school trips visiting, fly-fishing is the next 
biggest draw.” 

Sherrill said that the center offers various 
groups of fly-classes based on constituent 
groups, but all have the same basic curric- 
ulum. Regarding the women’s fly-fishing 
classes, Sherrill said, “It's also a great way 


for women to network and maybe find a 
fishing partner. The kids’ classes have the 
same content but are taught on their level. 
Also, kids like to be with other kids. 

“No matter the class type, we couldn't do 
what we do without our volunteers, most 
of whom are older and retired. They get a 
lot of enjoyment giving back to the sport.” 


A LITTLE SCHOOLING 
Lets get back to instruction. I asked Carpen- 
ter if 1 could come back and take a basic 
lesson from one of his educators. So, one 
Monday morning last June saw me on the 
banks of one of the ponds with Matt Rieger, 
a Commission educator at the Pechmann 
Center. Carpenter was also there fishing with 
his grandson, who caught bluegill, catfish 
and a crappie on his fly rod. We chatted 
about teaching others outdoor skills, and 
Carpenter made a wise observation about 
males (in general) and instruction. 

“We all want to get better,” he said, “but 
we don't want to get critiqued.” 

I wish I could report that after one lesson 
I was shooting 90-foot casts with pinpoint 
accuracy, but that’s not how it works. | can 


tell you that although I have the coordination 
of a drunken buffalo, Rieger was able to 
quickly coach me up on the simple roll cast. 
And yes, after learning that simple technique, 
one can fly-cast effectively enough to catch 
fish. We progressed to the basic cast, with 
line forward, then back and then back to the 
water. Rieger stressed hand, wrist and elbow 
positioning, along with body and foot 
positioning. The inexpensive Temple Fork 
Outfitter rods and reels in 5-weight were 
better than what I had at home, which is 
probably part of the equation as well. 

I’m ready to give fly-fishing another try. 
I'm even going to use my old stuff, at least 
until I convince myself that better equip- 
ment will make it easier. (Any excuse to 
spend some money on toys, right?) I don’t 
know if ll ever head west to trout fish, 
but I’m looking forward to messing with 
the bass and bream in my favorite farm 
pond in Johnston County. They’re just a 
roll cast away. © 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be 
contacted at mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission staff members recall 


memorable experiences that helped turn them into hunters for life 


“The best thing about hunting and fishing,” 
the Old Man said, “is that you don't have to actually 
do it to enjoy it. You can go to bed every night think- 

ing about how much fun you had twenty years ago, 


and it all comes back clear as moonlight.” 


-Robert Ruark, “The Old Man and the Boy” 


/ 
i t : Illustrated by Gary Palmer 
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RUARK’S SENTIMENT PROVED TRUE when we asked a handful of N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission colleagues to share stories of their first deer. Like the Old Man predicted, the 
tales came back with remarkable clarity and passion. Some date back nearly 50 years while 
others happened just a few years ago. Yet they all seemed to share one quality: The fondest 
memories are for the people who participated in the experience and helped make it possible. 
What follows are several “My First Deer” stories from Commission staff. Additional 
stories can be found in the online and digital edition version of this article. To view, visit 
newildlife.org/winc and click on the sample article for this issue. Magazine subscribers 
can add a digital edition subscription for just $3 by visiting newildlife.org/winc or by 


calling 800-786-2721. 


PAYING I FORWARD 


Growing up in east-central Pennsylvania in 
the 1970s, hunting and fishing was a birth- 
right and a rite of passage. At age 12 (1972), 
I became a hunter. I didn’t realize it then, but 
it was the beginning of the rest of my life. 
The facilitator of it all was Uncle Bill (Mom’s 
brother) and he single-handedly introduced 
all the males in my family to hunting, includ- 
ing my father, brother and me. 

Small game dominated early hunting 
excursions with squirrels, rabbits and pheas- 
ants. Deer hunting didn’t enter the subject 
early on likely due to the interactive and 
ubiquitous nature of our small game hunts. 

In 1975, Uncle Bill purchased a Shake- 
speare 45-pound fiberglass recurve bow 
for my 14th birthday; I still retain it. The 
recurve cost $25 and shooting began at 
targets in preparation of my first deer hunt 
in September. 

Although many details are sketchy, I do 
remember Uncle Bill parking his old black 
Plymouth sedan along an unfamiliar country 
road that cool, fall morning. Following a brief 
walk, he placed me on “stand” where a corn- 
field intersected the woods and emphasized 
that I be still and quiet. He would be a short 
distance away. The hunt location provided 
a natural corridor between deer feeding and 
bedding areas, as | would discover. 

Daybreak came quickly, as did a lone 
deer making its way right toward me. The 
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deer (a doe) was about 20 yards away when 
it stopped. It looked huge. I was nervous and 
excited but had already drawn back the lit- 
tle recurve and, shortly thereafter, released 
the arrow. Everything seemed to happen so 
quickly, but I vividly remember seeing the 
arrow find its mark in the doe’s vital area. 
Following the shot, the deer bolted forward 
and succumbed no more than 25 yards to my 
right. It turned out my first deer was not 
huge at all. In fact, it was a yearling doe with 
spots fading, yet visible, and I could almost 
drag it to Uncle Bill’s Plymouth by myself, 
and proudly at that. 

To me, it was an awesome deer, but even 
more importantly, the entire experience 
would culminate in a lifelong love of nature, 
a passion for wildlife and habitat conserva- 
tion, and ultimately, a wildlife career allow- 
ing me to pay forward Uncle Bill’s contribu- 
tions and passion to all I have had the 
pleasure of meeting. © 


—Walter “Deet” James 
R3 Hunting Specialist 


[DEER LOST, 
LIESSON LEARNED 


Mother Nature has a way of teaching us 
lessons that are poignant and can last a 
lifetime. One such lesson was presented to 
me at 12 years old when I was white-tailed 


deer hunting with Dad on land that my 
family had hunted for decades. 

A commotion over the ridge caused by 
other hunters was loud enough that we 
became aware of it and I was directed toa 
small rise to watch for deer that may be 
spooked our way. My excitement was ampli- 
fied by Dad’s own level of anticipation; if he 
was full of anticipatory energy then this 
must be a chance to harvest my first deer. I 
stood on the remnants of an old logging road 
watching for a twinkle of white that could be 
an ear or the outline of a tail. I was taught 
to search for small hints of what could be a 
larger body. Instead, I was met with loud 
crunching of leaves and a whole deer not 
more than 40 yards away. 

I quickly raised my rifle, released the 
safety, settled the front sight in the notch of 
the rear sight and aligned them just behind 
the front shoulder of the small buck. I 
breathed, squeezed the trigger and ... emo- 
tion exploded throughout my body. | felt 
confident and full of pride for the step I'd 
just taken as a hunter, but also scared and 
worried. It was a cocktail of emotions. 

Dad met me with a hug and we moved 
toward where the deer had been. We 
searched and searched before finding a spot 
of blood ona leaf. My shot had hit the deer, 
but we weren't confident in the placement 
of the shot. We continued to search. 
Although we found a sign of the wounded 
deer, there was no deer to be found. My 


confidence was wounded now as well. After 
a couple of hours, my uncle let us know that 
the deer I had shot was ultimately shot and 
claimed by a different hunter. My shot was 
high and back toward the midsection— 
not a good shot. 

I was sad, sick and worried. Maybe I 
wasn't cut out for this. I recovered after a 
long sit and pep talk from Dad. I was com- 
forted in the fact that the animal was found 
and harvested, but still, the what-if’s wouldn't 
stay out of my head. I went home witha 
blood-stained leaf and an empty ammo cas- 
ing, but also with a moment that shaped me 
as a hunter and a human. © 


—Chet Clark 
R3 Outreach Manager 


‘THE (DECISION 
OF A LIFETIME 


“Can I really do this?” That thought played 
over and over in my head as I sat in the 
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stand waiting for a deer to come within 
range. Sure, I had sighted in the .270 Win- 
chester rifle and felt comfortable shooting. 
But a paper target is completely different 
than a living, breathing animal and | had 
just become hyper-aware of that fact. 

As I sat there wondering if I would be 
able to pull the trigger on an animal’ life, 
she walked out. A dainty doe was cautiously 
walking a nearby path and heading straight 
into my zone of fire. It felt like she and I were 
the only ones on the planet at that moment. 
I watched her sniff the ground as she eased 
her way through the forest, choosing every 
step carefully as her eyes surveyed the land- 
scape. My actions were going to have to be 
deliberate, slow and controlled if 1 was even 
going to have a chance at taking my shot. 
But how was | going to pull that off if my 
entire body felt like it was shaking? 

I grew up in a non-hunting household 
that didn’t own a gun, let alone use one to 
harvest an animal. My high school boyfriend 
introduced me to the world of hunting and 
fishing. After school, I would make my way 


X. 
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to his house and we would venture off into 
the woods or to a pond. These days of run- 
ning fence lines looking for turtles and 
checking for deer signs were where I fell in 
love with the lifestyle that | would make a 
career out of one day. They also led me to 
the deer stand when I was 17 years old. 

As everything came together, I knew it 
was decision time. She was a comfortable 
distance from me and had paused to look 
back. If | was going to make my move, now 
was the time. I pulled my gun to the rest, 
steadied it and got ready. At this moment, 
the world seemed to pause. | took one final 
breath with her and slowly squeezed the 
trigger. The decision was made. She fell to 
the forest floor and never took another step. 
That meant everything to me because she 
deserved an accurate shot. I sat in the stand 
for some time, recounting everything that 
had just happened. | felt no regret in my 
decision, only gratitude and respect that 
she was my first deer. © 


—Casey Williams 
Northern Piedmont Hunter 


Education Coordinator 
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LIF AND ‘WIPE 


I killed my first deer three days before my 
17th birthday. The deer was taken along 
the western rim of the Great Dismal Swamp 
just east of Sunbury on Granddaddy Paul 
Rountree’s farm. My cousin, Scott, had 
placed a platform in a fork of a tree so we 
would have a tree stand along “the point 
path” where he had shot his first bear. 
Most of the deer hunting done in north- 
eastern North Carolina at that time was with 
hounds, but occasionally we would sit in a 
stand and still hunt after school. I wasn’t 
much of a deer hunter. My 
granddaddy liked to eat 
squirrel and raccoon, 
and hunting deer from 
a stand meant you 
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had to be still. This never worked out well 
for me. Looking for squirrels allowed me to 
explore the edges of the Great Dismal Swamp 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

On December 13, 1995, I finally sat still 
long enough to catch a small 6-pointer 
sneaking down the point path. I shot the deer 
with my Winchester 1300 with a load of 12 
gauge double-aught buckshot, or at least I 
pulled the trigger. The deer ran straight for 
the stand and fell at the base of the tree. I 
headed down and to the four-wheeler. 

Scott helped me load the deer and I was 
off to Granddaddy’s house smiling from ear 
to ear. I pulled up to his side door and asked, 

“Granddaddy, how do you clean a deer?” 
Granddaddy walked away and came 
back. He tossed me a roll of toilet 
paper and said, “Just lift his tail and 
\ wipe, son.” After a good laugh, he 
)\ told me that Uncle Earl would 
be more helpful. 
| Uncle Earl, Scott, my 
\F brothers and I got the deer 
dressed and cut up and 


we all realized there were no pellet holes 
that we could find in the deer, so they all 
figured I scared him to death. There were a 
few laughs at my expense. 

Fast forward a few weeks, I had grilled 
some of the meat with Italian dressing to 
Granddaddy and Grandma's liking. In Jan- 
uary 1996 we had a bad winter storm that 
knocked the power out for a couple of 
weeks. Grandma took what she thought was 
my deer out of the freezer for me to grill. 
There were a lot of funny looks and hard 
swallowing before we realized we had mar- 
inated beef liver. Again, everyone laughed. 

Granddaddy Rountree had his stroke not 
too long afterward and we lost him that 
spring. He got to see my first deer and tell 
me how to clean him by lifting his tail and 
wiping. The antlers hang by my gun safe 
and my Winchester 1300 is the first gun 
inside the door with a box of double 
-aught on the top shelf. = 

—Travis J. Casper 
Operations Manager, Wildlife 


Education Division 


A FAMILY “TRADITION 


In my 21-year career with the Commission, 
the greatest reward professionally and per- 
sonally has been the excitement and enthu- 
siasm of new hunters. I have been a good 
witness to the joy of many hunters’ first deer, 
including those through our Special Permit 
Youth Hunts. It thrills me to hear the sto- 
ries about “my first deer” made possible by 
our program. 

My daughters, Atlanta, 24, and Alex, 16, 
grew up hunting alongside me from an early 
age. 1am so proud to have been a part of 
their first deer. They have learned that 
hunting is not always about hunt- 
ing. It is about spending time 
together. Hunting has taught them 
responsibility, safety and ethics. 
Hunting often teaches us all 
other useful skills such as patience, 
respect, endurance, coordination, 
but most often—HUMILITY! 

What follows are their “My First 
Deer” stories. © 


—Wes Blair 


Northern Mountain Hunter 


Education Coordinator 


There is something about watching the sun- 
rise on cold, crisp autumn mornings, and 
something even better when you finally hear 
the low crunch of leaves on a quiet morning 
in the woods. One morning will always be 
my favorite: when | killed my first deer. 

I was 12 years old and it started off as 
most November mornings do in the moun- 
tains of Virginia: cold! Waking up in a warm 
camper only to go hunt in 17-degree weather 
would make most people a “not so happy 


camper.” Not me! 


As we pulled away from the other hunters 


in our club, we started down the long gravel 


road to an oak and beech hollow where we 


_had previously placed our blind. Another 


10-minute walk and we were set up well 
before daylight. With Dad to my left and my 


gun across my lap as the sun began to 
shine light into the hollow, I could tell I had 
the perfect view from all angles. 

The sun didn’t even have a chance to peek 
through before we heard the subtle sound 
of footsteps coming through the woods not 
far from our blind. As we sat there listening 
and looking, not yet able to see anything, 
my excitement kept building. Finally, we saw 
them, a doe and a spike had come down the 
hillside in front of our blind. I eased my gun 
up and out the front window, put the cross- 
hairs right behind the shoulder and pulled 
the trigger, all the while shaking with excite- 
ment. All of a sudden, we're high fiving, 


"They have learned that hunting is not 


always about hunting. It is about 


spending time together." 


hugging and yelling with enthusiasm. We 
step out of the blind and walk toward the 
creek, and there he lay, my first deer. © 


—Atlanta Whittington 


There are many mornings in the woods to 
remember, but the one that I cherish most 
is the morning of my first deer. My story 
starts on a crisp November morning at the 
Commission's annual special permit youth 
deer hunt in the mountains of Tuttle Edu- 
cational State Forest. | was 14 years old. The 
week prior to the hunt, we selected our 
hunting areas, set up blinds and stands and 
walked the surrounding area for a good 
shooting lane. We decided to set up our 
blind on the edge of the tree line in a field. 
We were confident this was a good spot 


because it was an ideal place for deer to 
come feed in the early morning. 

My dad was the coordinator of this hunt 
and unable to hunt with me. My brother- 
in-law Patrick agreed to sit with me in the 
blind. As sunlight began to break the sky, 
Patrick and I set up in the blind. We heard 
a couple of shots in the distance just after 
daylight. We figured it was some of the other 
hunters in surrounding areas. 

We knew it was the magical first hour of 
daylight, so we were extra alert. | had fixed 
my eyes on the field but every so often I 
would carefully look into the wood line to 
see if any deer had shown up. This time, as 
soon as | refocused on the field, I 
saw what appeared to be three does 
approaching from the far side of 
the field. My heart dropped and 
my adrenaline went through the 
roof. I kept calm and gently tapped 
on Patrick’s knee to alert him. He 
told me to get ready and get my 
gun up. | steadily rested my gun 
on the blind window and waited 
until I had a good shot. A few 
seconds later I found myself look- 
ing through the scope at the first 
deer. Shaking with excitement, I 
slowly squeezed the trigger and before I 
knew it, | saw the muzzle flash from my 
shotgun slug. With all the adrenaline I 
didn’t even feel the recoil. | looked to my 
left and knew from the smile on Patrick’s 
face that I had made a great shot. 

We waited a couple of minutes before 
walking out to get the doe. She wasn’t the 
biggest, but it still meant a lot to me because 
I had just killed my first deer. I was so proud 
of myself! © 


—Alex Blair 


Have a comment or a story of your first 
deer that you would like to share? Please 
send it to letters@ncwildlife.org to be con- 
sidered for publishing in our Letters from 
Readers section. 
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salamanders, North Carolina has a long history 


From strange-looking whales to brightly colored 


of introducing new species to the world 


n 1735, Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus devised a classification system for 


identifying plants and animals using a two-part Latin name. In the 1/66 edition 


of his magnum opus Systema Naturae, Linnaeus described approximately 


4,400 species of animals and 6,000 species of plants. In the 254 years since that 


publication, the number of known species on the planet has risen to nearly 2 mil- 


lion and is steadily growing at a rate of several thousand per year. 


One need not travel to the thick tropical 
jungles of the Amazon or a remote moun- 
taintop in the heart of Africa to find a new 
species. From the time the first Europeans 
settled Roanoke Island in 1585 until today, 
North Carolina has been the site of hundreds 
of species discoveries. Below are just a few 
examples, admittedly chosen by personal 
preference—either for their historical 
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significance or because I have been fortunate 
enough to encounter them in the wild— 
or for the simple fact that I find each one 
endlessly fascinating. 


A Salamander in the Road 

I carefully pull my car over to the shoulder 
of a lonely stretch of blacktop near Drowning 
Creek along the Moore County line in the 


Sandhills. Heavy rain throughout much of 
the day has given way to a steady drizzle. 
The temperature on this October evening 
hovers around 60; perfect conditions for 
seeking my quarry. 

Zipping up my raincoat, I step out of my 
car and walk toward the two-lane bridge 
spanning the creek, slowly sweeping the 
bright beam of my flashlight from one side 
of the highway to the other. Eyeshine from 
wolf spiders glows like sparkling jewels along 
the grassy edge of the road as several leop- 
ard frogs bound across the asphalt in high 
arching leaps. Hoots from a barred owl in 
a nearby tree echo above the drops of fall- 
ing rain. 

After crossing the narrow bridge, I walk 
another hundred yards or so and turn 


around. Fortunately, this stretch of highway, 
bordered by floodplain forest on each side, 
has little vehicular traffic, and 1 am able to 
walk safely down the center of the road back 
toward my car. Nearing the bridge again, my 
flashlight finally catches a small flash of red 
near the yellow centerline. Kneeling in the 
wet road, I examine the amphibian I was 
hoping to see on this messy night. The sala- 
mander at my feet is just 3 inches long, brick 
red and has a slender back covered in small 
black spots. It also represents a new species, 
one that has yet to be formally described and 
given a scientific name, despite biologists 

‘knowing of its existence for nearly 50 years. 
| It is not by chance that I find this sala- 
mander here. Herpetologist Jeff Beane, of the 

North Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences, 


left: The Yonahlossee 

inville.A spawning scho 

‘swims in the Upper Tar River. / 
the Sandhills (below). . 


had taught me years before how, when and 
where to look for the secretive amphibian 
along the small flowing creeks that wind 
through the Sandhills, the only place in the 
world that the species occurs. 

Often called “the salamander capital 
of the world,” North Carolina has an 
abundant variety of amphibi- 


ans. Many species descrip- 
tions were based on - 
specimens first found . 
in the state. The strikingly 

colored Yonahlossee salamander 


7 4 


was named for a road near the moun- 
tain town of Linville where the first speci- 
men was found in 1917. Clement Brimley, 
the first director of the North Carolina 
Museum of Natural Sciences, described 
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\n undes: ribed salamander from 


17 


Brimley’s Chorus Frog 


the Neuse River waterdog, a large aquatic 
salamander, from specimens collected in 
the Neuse River near Raleigh in 1924. Nine 
years later, near the town of Washington, a 
small frog with distinct dark stripes down its 
back was discovered and named Brimley’s 
chorus frog, to honor the famed naturalist’s 
many scientific contributions to the state. 

Over the last decade, advances in genetic 
research have allowed scientists to discover 
“cryptic species,” creatures that physically 
look alike to us but not to one another. As 
recently as last year, a new species of sala- 
mander known as the Hickory Nut Gorge 
green salamander was described from Ruth- 
erford County largely based on genetics. 

It is genetics that will finally help reveal 
the true identity of the small, morphologi- 
cally distinct red salamander of the Sand- 
hills. Taxonomist Bryan Stuart, of the North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences, and 
Beane are publishing a scientific paper later 
this year that will formally introduce the 
species to the world. 


Tall Flowers Among the Pines 

It's late afternoon in early August, not far 
from where I had found the undescribed 
salamander, and huge, puffy white cumulus 
clouds dot the brilliant Carolina blue sky. 
The humidity and air temperature are 
somewhere north of ridiculous and I am 
constantly swatting gnats away from my 
face as | walk a broad powerline cut through 
a distinct habitat known as a Sandhills 
seep. Sandhills seeps are patches of land 
characterized by a gently sloping hill that 
has a large clay lens lying just below the 
ground’s surface. The clay helps to retain 
water and the soils here remain damp and 
moist year-round, creating an oasis for 
plant life. 
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I carefully watch each step I make trying 
not to trample the remarkable diversity of 
plants found here. Sphagnum moss squishes 
under my feet. Up ahead are numerous 
carnivorous purple pitcher plants with their 
dark-veined leaves, shaped like teacups, 
covered in tiny hairs and filled with water. 
A quick glance at one reveals numerous 
insects and ants trapped inside, soon to be 
lunch for the hungry plants. Yellow and 
white-fringed orchids bloom among clumps 
of bright orange milkwort adding splashes of 
vibrant color to the lush green landscape. 

The lazy, arching flight of a swallowtail 
butterfly catches my eye. As the insect 


New species found in North 
Carolina include Brimley’s chorus 
frog (top), Neuse River waterdog 
(above), Sandhills lily (opposite 
top), Venus flytrap (opposite 
bottom) and True’s beaked whale 
(right), which is seen here as a 
cast hanging above the skull of 
Blainville’s beaked whale in the 
basement of the N.C. Museum of 
Natural Sciences. 


flutters along, it suddenly lands on the strik- 
ing flower of a Sandhills lily, the plant I 
have come to see in this remote patch of 
Richmond County. And what a flower it is. 
Standing nearly 5 feet tall, with five arching 
stalks that originate from a single main stem, 
the plant towers over the surrounding vege- 
tation. At the end of each stalk is a large 
reddish-orange flower covered in magenta 
spots. It is easy to see why the Sandhills 
lily is considered by many to be one of the 
most remarkable flowers recently discov- 
ered in the state. 

North Carolina’s botanical history is rich 
with many new species first found within 
the state’s borders. The most spectacular 
example is the Venus flytrap, first mentioned 
by early colonial governor Arthur Dobbs 
in 1759, based on specimens collected in 
Brunswick County. The plant’s unusual 
carnivorous behavior so shocked naturalists 
of the day that Charles Darwin proclaimed 
it “the most wonderful plant in the world.” 


The Sandhills lily was actually first 
observed way back in 1928 but was mis- 
identified as a variant of more common 
species found elsewhere. It was not until 
2002, after an exhaustive herbarium study 
and a morphological comparison with other 
closely related lilies, that botanists formerly 
named the species Lilium pyrophilum. The 
Latin species name pyrophilum means “fire 
loving” and like many other species of 
Sandhills plants, it needs fire to survive. 
Sandhills lilies are very rare and only known 
to grow in approximately 50 widely scat- 
tered sites in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


A Whale on the Beach 


On a hot July day in 1912, a dead whale, 
just over 16 feet long, washed ashore on 
Bird Island Shoal near the mouth of Beaufort 
Harbor along the North Carolina coast. 
Personnel with the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries Laboratory soon ventured out onto 
the beach to cut off the whale’s head and 
gather portions of its skeleton. The remains 
were boxed up and shipped to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where they were received 
by mammologist Frederick True, the first 
curator of marine mammals at the acclaimed 
museum. True recognized right away that 
he was looking at a type of whale known as 
a beaked whale. 

Beaked whales are a strange and diverse 
family of whales that are among the least- 
known large animals on the planet. With 
23 species currently recognized, many have 
never been seen alive and are known only 
from dead animals on the beach. 

Having published an extensive mono- 
graph on beaked whales just two years ear- 
lier, True could not match the skull of the 
North Carolina whale to any of the 13 spe- 
cies known to science at that time. Some- 
what like sparrows in the birding world, 
most species of beaked whales look super- 
ficially alike, and it takes a trained eye to 
tell them apart. 

One way to distinguish the species is to 
examine the skull and look at the teeth. 
Beaked whales are unique among whales 


in that most species only have two teeth, 
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chub (above) and the striking tangerine 
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North Carolina harbors a tremendous diversity of crayfish, many of which were 
found within the last 50 years. Some examples of new species include (clockwise 
from top left): the North Carolina spiny crayfish, Croatan crayfish, Carolina ladle 
crayfish and a yet-to-be-described species from the Dan River drainage. 


which vary in size and shape depending on 
their age and sex. The position of teeth in 
the lower jaw is a surefire way to tell the 
different species apart. 

The North Carolina whale, an adult 
female, had a uniquely shaped skull with a 
small pair of teeth located at the very tip of 
the lower jaw. True soon realized he was 
looking at a species of whale never seen 
before by scientific eyes. The following year, 
True formerly introduced Mesoplodon mirus 
to the world in a publication produced by 
the Smithsonian. By examining the species 
binomial name, one can sense the joy True 
must have felt at examining such a unique 
animal; the Latin name mirus means “won- 
derful” or “amazing.” 

In the century that has passed since the 
description of True’s beaked whale from 
the coast of North Carolina, the species still 
remains one of Earth’s least-known mam- 
mals and is known only from a few dozen 
specimens cast ashore on beaches around 
the world. Only within the last few years 
have scientists learned to recognize the 
species at sea. 


The State's First Vertebrate 

According to Apex ichthyologist Bryn Tracey, 
36 species of freshwater fish have been 
described from specimens first caught in 
the creeks and rivers of North Carolina. 
Fifteen of them were named by 19th centu- 
rys most prolific describer of new species, 
Edward Drinker Cope of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. From the 
age of 19 through the time of his death at 
the relatively young age of 56, Cope pub- 
lished an astonishing 1,400 papers and 
named more than 1,000 vertebrate animals— 
everything from fish to snakes. His exper- 
tise even extended to extinct animals, and 


throughout his career Cope described dozens 
of new species of dinosaurs. Among his 
Tar Heel fish discoveries are the incredibly 
colorful tangerine darter and the endemic 
pinewoods shiner, a small minnow that has 
a rose-colored head found only in the Tar 
and Neuse rivers. 

However, the distinction for the first fish 
and the first vertebrate described from North 
Carolina belongs to Charles Girard of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who named the 
bluehead chub from specimens collected in 


the mid-1850s by students of Salem Academy 


and Salem College in a small creek near 
downtown Winston-Salem. Chubs are extra- 
ordinary minnows that build large rock nests 
in streams throughout much of the state each 
spring. These nests attract numerous other 
fish species, many of them brightly colored, 
that also use them for spawning. To witness 
one of these spawning events is like seeing 
a miniature tropical coral reef in the middle 
of a Piedmont creek. 

In an effort to signify the importance of 
the discovery to the annals of the state’s nat- 
ural history, Tracey petitioned the North 
Carolina Department of Cultural Resources 
Office to have a historical marker placed near 
the creek where the chub was first found. 
Unfortunately, the petition was denied. 
Writing in the journal American Currents, 
Tracey states: “I guess the historical ties 
with Salem Academy, Salem College and the 
Smithsonian Institution, most likely the first 
vertebrate ever described from the state, 
and one of the state’s most common fresh- 
water fish, collectively were not of his- 
torical value. Ichthyologists would beg 
to differ.” 


Blue-tailed Crawdads 


Not long ago while collecting fish in the 


foothills of Burke County, 
N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission biologists stum- 
bled upon some unusual cray- 
fish with distinctive blue tails 
that had bright red margins 
in the Upper Catawba River 
basin. With over 40 species 
known from the state, North Carolina has 
an extraordinary diversity of crayfish, but 
the specimens found by the biologists did 
not match any of them. 

With a little bit of detective work, Com- 
mission biologists Michael Perkins and 
William Russ were able to find specimens 
collected years ago by the late John Cooper 
of the North Carolina Museum of Natural 
Sciences in that institution’s holdings. Cooper 
was a leading authority on crayfish taxon- 
omy and was responsible for describing 
many new species from the state. His field 
notes show that the Catawba River basin 
crayfish was distinct and warranted further 
attention but he never got around to describ- 
ing it before his death. 

Once genetic work was conducted on the 
unknown crayfish, Perkins and Russ, along 
with Bronwyn Williams of the Museum of 
Natural Sciences, were able to describe it as 
a new species in 2019. The South Mountains 
crayfish, as it is commonly known, is found 
only in the Henry and Jacob forks of the 
Catawba River. 

As the recent descriptions of new species 
of crayfish, salamanders and lilies demon- 
strate, we still have much to learn about 
North Carolina’s natural heritage. Accord- 
ing to Tracey, at least 15 species of morpho- 
logically distinct fish remain to be described 
from the state’s rivers and streams. Like- 
wise, Perkins, in a recent email to me, states 
that he knows of at least a dozen new cray- 
fish species in North Carolina awaiting 
descriptions. Who knows what other won- 
ders are still out there, lurking just outside 
our back doors? © 


Todd Pusser is a marine biologist and regular 


contributor of articles and photographs to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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STATE OF TH 


written by Sara H. Schweitzer, Christine Kelly, “3 


John Carpenter, Carmen Johnson 
and Scott Anderson 


photographed by Melissa McGaw 
illustration by Liz Bradford 


As bird populations continue to decline, N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission biologists focus on protecting species of greatest 


conservation need 


ts dark and chilly, but a hint of orange and yellow where marsh grasses touch 
| the sky build anticipation like an orchestra conductor raising her arms before 

pointing her baton at a single violin. First, a solo birdsong, quickly followed 
by staccato notes from other performers. Then the full orchestra bursts into the 
marsh, or forest or grassy field, wherever you are on these wondrous birdsong 
mornings. Each singing male must make himself known, to clearly state, “This 
is my territory. | am here and I am the one to choose.” Females know the most 
accomplished and vigorous song, and they select the best. 

What did this chorus sound like 30 years ago? It must have been spectacular. 
Recent research revealed an alarming decline in bird populations. Since 1970, 
forest birds declined by 22 percent, shorebirds by 37 percent and grassland birds 
by 53 percent. The North American Bird Conservation Initiative’s 2019 State of 
the Birds Report highlights this significant and alarming loss of birds nationwide 
—an estimated 3 billion birds. 
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In North Carolina, you may have noticed 
fewer dark-eyed juncos in the winter, or 
smaller flocks of robins in the spring. Such 
changes have not gone unnoticed by N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commission biologists. 
In fact, much work has been done by Com- 
mission biologists and partners to identify 
threats to bird populations and habitats, and 
to alleviate these threats whenever possible. 
Like the 3 billion birds lost since 1970, this 
work is often overwhelming. The Commis- 
sion has whittled-down the problem by 
identifying species of greatest conservation 
concern and focusing work on them as 
representatives of keystone habitats. 

In North Carolina, these birds are repre- 
sented by the golden-winged warbler, 
cerulean warbler, red-cockaded wood- 
pecker and Kentucky warbler in our for- 
ests; loggerhead shrike, Bachman’s spar- 
row, Henslow’s sparrow and Northern 
bobwhite in our eastern grasslands; and 
American oystercatcher and Wilson's plo- 
ver along our 300 miles of coastal shores. 


A HISTORY OF SUGCESS 


The Commission’s work on game species, 
such as the Eastern wild turkey and wood 
duck, began after the Pittman-Robertson 
Act passed in 1937 and established funds 
for research, management activities and 
habitat conservation and acquisition. Many 
partners, such as the National Wild Turkey 
Federation and Ducks Unlimited, contrib- 
uted funds, staff and membership support to 
turn the tide. The North American Water- 
fowl Management Plan was drafted in the 
early 1980s and was the first strong initia- 
tive to support full annual cycle conserva- 
tion of migratory species—engaging Canada, 
the United States and Mexico in wetland 
habitat restoration, enhancement, protection 
and acquisition. Robust population and 
habitat monitoring programs provided data 
to inform decision-making models. In fact, 
waterfowl numbers have increased by 56 
percent since 1970; a great example of state, 
federal and non-governmental partnerships 
bringing about significant, positive change. 
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This successful equation also includes 
regulations. Conservative bag limits and sea- 
sons based on population models informed 
by field biologists’ survey data balanced 
hunting opportunities and protection, and 
waterfowl populations increased. The 1986 
North American Waterfowl Management 
Plan was the blueprint for numerous part- 
ners and resulted in successful population 
increases and wetland habitat enhance- 
ment and restoration. 

Other success stories include increases 
in bald eagle, osprey and peregrine falcon 
numbers. These birds of prey benefited 
from regulations prohibiting use of DDT 
and protective legislation such as the Bald 
and Golden Eagle Protection Act, Endan- 
gered Species Act and Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act. The Commission’s field biologists cre- 
ated nesting platforms and hacking stations, 
protected nests, monitored abundance and 
distribution annually, and formed part- 
nerships with industry, private landown- 
ers and many agencies. 

Today, bald eagles nest around Jordan 
Lake and large concentrations are in Beau- 
fort County. It is difficult to find many 
channel markers along our coast without 


Above: N.C. Wildlife Resource Commis- 
sion biologist David Allen listens and looks 
for the Henslow’s sparrow at the Voice 
of America Game Land in eastern North 
Carolina. Top right: Former Commission 
biologists Scott Osborne (left) and Mike 
Seamster (center) release an Eastern 
wild turkey in the early 1990s. 


an osprey nest. And this spring, a pere- 
grine falcon pair perched on the “O” in 
the Wells Fargo sign in downtown Raleigh. 
Whether the peregrines will nest there 
remains to be seen. 

In the mountains, three new pairs of fal- | 
cons nested on cliffs in 2019 and 2020. 
One pair chose a historic site last used by : 
peregrines in 1953. Another site is a for- ) 
mer release site used during the Commis- 
sion’s reintroduction efforts in the 1980s. | 
Two other new nests are suspected. These 
amazing aerial symbols of strength have 
returned due to much effort from Commis- 
sion biologists and many partners. These 
successes are outstanding examples of 
what we can do through passionate effort 
and a mix of regulation, protection, man- 
agement and directed funding. 


BALD EAGLE 


Haliaeetus 
leucocephalus 
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SLOWING THE DECLINE OF 
SONGBIRDS AND SHOREBIRDS 


What about North Carolina’s songbirds 
and shorebirds? These birds are often the 
most visible, and we expect them to be in 
our backyards and trotting up and down 
beaches. They indicate beginnings of 
seasons—flocks of robins in the spring, 
arrival of juncos in the winter, red-winged 
blackbirds in marshes and sanderlings 
along the shoreline. 

Out of concern for alarming declines of 
common songbird species, many diverse 
organizations and individuals developed 
Partners in Flight, a collaborative effort 
among state wildlife agencies, the National 
Fish and Wildlife Foundation and U.S. 
Forest Service. Partners in Flight (PIF) 
began in 1990 and precipitated new state 
agency biologists who focused on non- 
game landbird species. 

In 1993, the Commission designated 
Mark Johns as the agency’s first PIF biolo- 
gist, a position now held by Scott Ander- 
son. North Carolina Partners in Flight 
helped create a collaboration among state 
and federal agencies, industry, private land- 
owners and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions to initiate land management and 
conservation projects, research and moni- 
toring programs for nongame landbirds, 
especially long-distance migrants or neo- 
tropical migrants. There are 67 species that 
nest in North Carolina, then migrate to 
Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean 
and South America for the winter. 

Commission biologists have focused 
survey, monitoring and research efforts on 
several of these species since the mid-1990s. 
The following examples demonstrate the 
conservation progress we have made for 
vulnerable bird species by collaborating 
with many concerned partners and 
private landowners. 


GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER 


The golden-winged warbler is a beautiful, 
8-gram neotropical migratory songbird 
that nests in North Carolina’s Appalachian 
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Mountains, dining on caterpillars and 
selecting openings within forests for its 
nesting habitat. Across the Appalachian 
Mountains, the golden-wing population 
declined by a startling 98 percent between 
1970 and 2014. Its annual rate of decline 


is 8 percent. 

Factors impacting the species’ decline 
include the ephemeral nature of its pre- 
ferred habitat, which requires active man- 
agement in the absence of natural distur- 
bances, and its hybridization with the 
blue-winged warbler. Rates of hybridization 
increase when blue-wings move upslope 
in response to loss of their own habitat in 
the mountain valleys. In addition to these 
threats, the golden-wing’s wintering 
grounds in northern South America suf- 
fered extensive habitat loss from logging 
in the 1940s and ’50s, and illegal logging is 
on the rise again. 

Forest openings golden-wings select for 
nesting are old fields, beaver-created wet- 
lands and timber harvest units with scat- 
tered trees, clumps of shrubs and broad- 
leaved herbs and grasses. Females build 
their nests on, or inches from, the ground 
and conceal its location from predators by 
never approaching it directly. Rather, she 
alights on a tall stem, scoots down this “fire 


Center: Scott Anderson, the Commission's 
bird biologist, removes a tufted titmouse 
from a mist net at Sandy Run Savannas 
State Natural Area in western Onslow and 
northeastern Pender counties. 


pole” (a term coined by Curtis Smalling of 
Audubon North Carolina), then scurries 
across the ground to her nest, which may 
be several meters distant. The parents lead 
their brood into the surrounding forest 
upon fledging. Biologists and bird parents 
alike work passionately toward a noble, 
cross-species goal: ensuring survival of 
young golden-winged warblers. 

Golden-winged warbler conservation 
requires deep biological knowledge and 
strong partnerships. Chris Kelly, Mountain 
Region conservation biologist for the Com- 
mission's Wildlife Diversity Program, col- 
laborates with the Southern Appalachian 
Golden-winged Warbler Partners, which 
include the Appalachian Mountains Joint 
Venture, land trusts, state and federal gov- 
ernments, Audubon NC, the Appalachian 
Trail Conservancy and others. 

Partners convene twice a year to coor- 
dinate surveys, design habitat management 
projects and discuss new research. In April 
2019, the group visited old field habitat in 


Cats 
Avery County. With tattered copies of the 
golden-winged warbler Best Management 
Practices booklet in hand, Partner biolo- 
gists drilled down to address subtler deci- 
sions for implementing these practices. 
Which trees should be left for male song 
perches? When can we mow? What other 
wildlife will benefit? 

As surveys for golden-winged warblers 
were completed in June, Kelly looked for- 
ward to hearing from partners and their 
reports of positive responses of these birds 
to their habitat restoration efforts. The 
golden-winged warbler population has 
benefited greatly from increased attention 
from Commission biologists and partners. 


LOGGERHI 


Soaring down from the Appalachian 
Mountains to the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plain brings you to the range of the North- 
ern bobwhite, Bachman’s sparrow, Henslow’s 
sparrow and loggerhead shrike that seek 
open forests and fields. These species’ pop- 
ulations have declined for years and are the 
focus of much effort by Commission biol- 
Ogists and others. 

Southeastern native grasslands, upon 
which these species depend, have been 


LOGGERHEAD 
SHRIKE 


Lanius ludovicianus 
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Partners in Flight (PIF) is celebrating its 30th anniversary in 2020. PIF was 
launched in 1990 to stop and reverse declines of populations of long-dis- 
tance migratory songbirds. Leadership and support is provided through the 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation through Amos Eno, State Wildlife 
Agencies through Gary Myers, the U.S. Forest Service, several NGOs and 
others. PIF has been foundational to a movement that changed wildlife 
conservation in the United States. Conservation of nongame songbirds led 
to application of conservation biology concepts, such as minimum tract size 
requirements, connectivity of habitats, full annual cycle and creative inter- 
national partnerships. Birds are indicators of viable habitats and ecosystem 
health for other species and habitats under our stewardship. PIF’s mission is 
“keeping common birds common and helping species at risk through volun- 
tary partnerships.” PIF is now a network of more than 150 partner organiza- 


tions distributed throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
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converted over time to row-crop agricul- 
tural fields, intensively grazed pastures of 
introduced grasses, and roads, suburbs and 
cities. On Commission game lands, federal 
partners’ lands and conservation-minded 
private landowners’ properties, much work 
has been underway to restore and enhance 
native grasslands in open fields, under 
boughs of the longleaf pine, along roadways 
and within rights-of-ways for powerlines. 
Prescribed burning plays an important role 
in restoring native grasslands, as does plant- 
ings of native grasses, legumes and forbs. 

The 2019 State of the Birds Report high- 
lights the alarming declines of grassland- 
dependent birds and native grasslands—a 
53 percent decline since 1970. The North 
American Bird Conservation Initiative 
stated in 2018 that grasslands are a prior- 
ity habitat needing significant conservation 
efforts throughout North America. 

Of all grassland songbird species, the 
loggerhead shrike has arguably been hit 
the hardest with estimated losses exceed- 
ing 75 percent of its population across its 
entire U.S. range. Shrikes are in North 
Carolina year-round, and although Com- 
mission biologists detected some declines 
in shrike numbers—notably in the Pied- 
mont ecoregion—a silver lining for this 
species hangs over the Coastal Plain 
and Sandhills. 

John Carpenter, the Commission’s 
Coastal landbird biologist, initiated moni- 
toring projects for the loggerhead shrike 
and found it to be locally common through- 
out many areas, and in fact, North Caro- 
lina may be a stronghold for them. In the 
southeastern Coastal Plain, shrikes are 
found nesting in landscapes dominated 
by agriculture, mostly on privately owned 
properties; thus, shrikes are a “farm- 
friendly” bird. They do, however, build 
nests in areas heavily influenced to some 
degree by other human activities, includ- 
ing residential front yards and city parks, 
so there is opportunity for many North 
Carolinians to lend a hand. Assistance can 
come in many forms, from planting appro- 
priate nesting substrates (like longleaf 
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pines and Eastern red cedar) to allowing 
Commission biologists to visit your prop- 
erty and study them up-close. We have 
much left to learn about this species, but 
we should feel proud that North Carolina 
is capable of playing a pivotal role in sus- 
taining loggerhead shrikes. 


SHOREBIRDS AND WATERBIRDS 


North Carolina also plays an important 
role in the conservation of birds that depend 
on our more than 300-mile long coastal 
shoreline for one or more seasons through- 
out their annual cycle. Commission biolo- 
gists have been working with coastal part- 
ners to survey, monitor, protect and conduct 
research on coastal waterbirds for decades. 
Tom Henson was the first biologist who 
had this pleasurable job of walking beaches 
and boating to islands to work with these 
birds, beginning in the early 1990s. These 
coastal habitats are under so much pres- 
sure from human use—from recreation to 
development, dredging, filling and, more 
recently, subsidence and erosion—that 
Commission biologists formed strong, col- 
laborative partnerships with many agen- 
cies, non-governmental organizations and 


citizen groups to develop multi-partner 
and even multi-state conservation and 
research projects. 

These efforts in North Carolina have 
resulted in positive responses from some 
species, such as brown pelicans and great 
egrets. Shorebirds, those species that run 
up and down the shoreline looking for 
insects, small clams and worms, have not 
fared as well. Data from the State of the 
Birds report reveal that shorebird popula- 
tions have declined by 37 percent since 
1970. Like many long-distance migratory 
birds, shorebirds time their travel and stop- 
over breaks to match the cyclical availabil- 
ity of food. When their shoreline stop-over 
sites are dredged away or filled by beach 
nourishment projects, or numerous people 
partying with their dogs running around, 
they must move on with an empty stom- 
ach. Even if they are “hangry,” they are too 
small to do much about it. 

That’s where we come in. Commission 
biologists have identified the best sites for 
shorebirds to feed, rest and nest. We delin- 
eate these areas with sign-posts, often with 
twine tied between them. Working on 
the Commission’s islands in Pamlico and 
Core sounds that are designated as 


Conservation Areas, as well as on portions 
of beaches managed by municipalities and 
conservation-minded landowners, biolo- 
gists have enhanced and protected many 
sites for shorebirds to feed, rest and nest. 
An easy-to-identify, large shorebird that 
has benefited from these activities is the 


American oystercatcher. It feeds along 
shorelines for small clams and sand fleas, 
but primarily feeds on oysters and clams 
on natural and man-made islands. Its pop- 
ulation along the Atlantic Coast had been 
declining for years, but concerned manag- 
ers and scientists formed a work group in 
2001 to tackle problems facing the oyster- 
catchers. Through coordinated research, 
management actions, continued popula- 
tion monitoring and increased protection, 
the Atlantic population of American oys- 
tercatchers has begun to increase. 

Carmen Johnson, the Commission's 
waterbird biologist, helped coordinate the 
2019 coast-wide survey for nesting Ameri- 
can oystercatchers. This survey was no easy 
feat—it involved biologists and volunteers 
from federal and state agencies, municipal- 
ities, universities and Audubon NC. All 
possible nesting pairs were tallied from 
barrier island beaches, dredged-material 


NATURE'S WAYS 


islands, natural marsh islands and oyster 
rakes. When the dust settled, or sand quit 
blowing, the numbers of pairs were sum- 
marized and presented at an annual part- 
ners meeting. The total number of pairs 
increased from 337 in 2004, the first survey, 
to 393 pairs in 2019. 

These numbers reveal that the conser- 
vation plan partners use as a blueprint is 
providing a successful return on invest- 
ment. If you are walking North Carolina's 
beautiful beaches or boating its sounds, 
and you spy an oystercatcher, perhaps one 
with a color-coded band on its leg from a 
researcher, you will know that much pas- 
sion and hard work went into turning this 
species’ population around. 


A PASSION FOR CONSERVATION 


Chilly, pre-dawn departures are the norm 
for Carpenter, Kelly and Johnson to prepare 
for a day’s engagement with birds in forests, 
fields and shores. But if you ask them, they'll 
say it's worth every lost hour of sleep. It’s 
our purpose to be part of nature, not apart 
from it; to throw passion and concern into 
each day’s work and protect and enhance 
the habitats of birds that decorate our state, 


How Do Oystercatchers Catch Oysters? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


s KEN TAYLORINGWRC 
A student intern assists Sara 
Schweitzer, coordinator of the Commis- 
sion’s Wildlife Diversity Program, with 
posting signs alerting the public to 
closed areas of the shoreline for nesting 
shorebirds, which has benefited species 
like the Western sandpiper and the 
American oystercatcher. 


providing uncounted benefits, both tangi- 
ble and spiritual. Their end goal will be 
achieved beyond their lifetimes—ensuring 
birds here today can be seen and heard in 
another 50 years. NC Partners in Flight— 
what a great name! © 


Sara H. Schweitzer, Ph.D., is the wildlife 
diversity program coordinator for the Wildlife 
Management Division. Dr. Schweitzer is the 
Chair of the Partners in Flight Steering Com- 
mittee and serves on the Council of the U.S. 
Shorebird Conservation Plan Partnership. 
Christine Kelly, John Carpenter and Carmen 
Johnson are wildlife diversity biologists focus- 
ing on nongame birds in mountain and coastal 
regions, respectively. Scott Anderson is a wild- 
life diversity biologist who leads the NC 
Partners in Flight program and NC Birding 
Trail project. 
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A DREAM JOB COMES TRUE 


Executive Director Gordon Myers prepares to retire after 


nearly 30 years with the Commission 


written by Josh Leventhal 


ordon Myers’ path to the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission began on a quiet spring morning in 1991. A recent 


graduate of N.C. State's College of Civil Engineering, Myers was enjoying the Sunday paper while sitting beside 


RESOURCES 
COMMISSION 


\\ 

MELISSA McGAW /NCWRC 
Hired out of N.C. State as a wildlife 
conservation engineer, Gordon Myers 
spent the early part of his career with 


the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
building boat ramps and fishing piers. 
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“It said, ‘Wildlife Conservation Engineer, 
and I thought, ‘What on earth is that?” 
Myers said in a recent interview. “It sounded 
so cool. I didn’t know what it was exactly 
but it just sounded great. 

“That next morning, I called the Wildlife 
Commission to ask about the job. And they 
said, ‘We are hiring an engineer in our 
Boating and Inland Fisheries Division to 
help us take care of our infrastructure, to 
help us build boat ramps and fishing piers 
and docks and we need someone to do that 
design work and get those things built.’ And 
I thought, ‘Really, there is a job to do that?’ 
It just sounded awesome, so | applied for 
it and ended up getting the job. So my first 
job was to build an infrastructure for access 
to our waterways.” 

Nearly 30 years later, Myers is finishing 
up his last job at the Commission as he 
prepares to retire and spend more time with 
his family after serving 12 years as executive 
director. In many ways, his goal of providing 
access to the outdoors has remained through- 
out his career, even as his job description has 
grown to lead talented teams of professionals 
toward achieving it. 

“The closer I get to the end [of my career], 
the more | think my perspective adjusts 
toward the people and realizing how amazing 
the team is that I work with,” Myers said. 
“There have been a lot of interesting 
challenges. Using a boat ramp or a fishing 
pier as an example, you start with an easily 
identifiable set of goals and site conditions. 
You systematically put together a design. 


a pond at his home when he decided to peruse the classifieds. One job immediately caught his attention. 


And most often, you see it go up pretty close 
to the way you designed it. That type of 
approach to things is far less frequent now. 
There is a lot more adaptation along the way. 
The end product may not look like what you 
envisioned because there are so many other 
factors or considerations. There is so much 
other input as well. You are not singularly 
doing anything. You are doing it as part ofa 
team. And I really enjoy that. | enjoy how 
things get shaped and how they end up 
through that process. I enjoy working with 
people and I enjoy learning from the people 
that | work with. So it is a different type of 
experience [as executive director], but it is 
just as rewarding.” 

Myers’ role as an engineer expanded to 
include capital improvement projects, such 
as updating the agency’s fish hatcheries in 
need of repairs and renovations. This type 
of partnering with different divisions led 
him to learn about a various aspects of the 
agency's operations. 


“I was working with fisheries and learning 


about what they do,” Myers said. “It was 


really cool to learn these things that we do — 


as an agency.” The same type of learning 


| 


experiences occurred when working with | 


each of our divisions. 

As North Carolina’s population continued 
to boom in the late 1990s and early 2000s, 
many traditional access points to Coastal 
waterways were lost to development. Unlike 
many Piedmont and Mountain reservoirs, 
where boat ramps and other access points 
were part of the planning and impoundment 
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of those waters, Coastal access had been less 
formal. Put-in areas at the end of a road were 
disappearing and other forms of ingress and 
egress to the water were quickly changing. 
Myers helped lead the Commission’s efforts 
to receive funding from the N.C. Legislature 
for building out public access statewide. 

“We sought additional funding and we 
were able to receive some of that and get 
additional funding to build a much more 
robust program, which is how the Engineer- 
ing Division kind of grew to what it is today,” 
Myers said. “It’s a much more significant 
program now and I think arguably we have 
one of the best boating access 
programs in the nation.” 

Myers soon joined the Direc- 
tor’s Office, helped oversee the 
construction and financing of the 
agency’s headquarters, the first 
LEED (Leadership in Energy 
and Environmental Design) 
rated state government office 


building in North Carolina, located on N.C. 


State's Centennial Campus. At the same time, 
Myers also began to manage the agency's 
legislative operations. This transition pro- 
vided more frequent involvement in wildlife 
policy, which proved fascinating to Myers. 
When the executive director position opened 
in 2008, Myers jumped at the opportunity 
to present his thoughts and vision to the 19 
members of the Commission. 

“LT really didn’t expect to get the job,” 
Myers said, “but I respected the Commis- 
sion and I wanted a chance to talk with them 


and share things that I thought would be 
good to work on moving forward. It just so 
happened that the stuff I was concerned 
about or wanted to talk about were very 
much the same things that they wanted to 

have worked on.” 

Myers said that he has tried to create a 
collaborative environment during his tenure. 
He takes pride in how well the agency, across 
all divisions, has worked together to accom- 
plish the work of the agency. He believes the 
agency's future success and relevance requires 
that we are collaborative and inclusive of all 
people and broad and varying perspectives. 


“When you ask what I am most proud of, it is 


hard to think of something singular. It really 


is more the combined effort of everybody.” 


“What I wanted to work on and my vision 
was to make sure that we had a strategic 
plan approved by the Commission, which 
would set the trajectory of the Commission's 
work. This is fundamentally important to 
Commission-style governance. Then I would 
work with our strategic plan as a foundation. 
That is what I have tried to do ever since I 
came in: align the work that we do with the 
vision and the goals and objectives set forth 
in our strategic plan.” 

Rather than narrow down one or two of 
the agency's accomplishments he is most 
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Left: A member of the Engineering Divi- 
sion, Gordon Myers reviews the con- 
struction of the agency’s new headquar- 
ters in Raleigh. Above: Myers has spent 
the past 12 years leading the Commission 
as its executive director. 


proud of during his tenure, Myers points to 
the agency's broad body of work. “There is 
a quote that I really love. It’s a Walt Disney 
quote that I use a lot because | 

really believe in it: “Whatever 
we accomplish belongs to our 
entire group, a tribute to our 

combined effort.’ 

“When you ask what I am 
most proud of, it is hard to think 
of something singular. It really 
is more the combined effort of 
everybody. There is so much cool stuff that 
we do across the spectrum. Whether it is 
our Wildlife Diversity Program or Law 
Enforcement or Fisheries or Engineering 
or Customer Support Team or IT. You 
name it. Our magazine. It is second to 
none. It is hard to be singular in that it is 
really just being proud of something that 
is SO great.” © 


Josh Leventhal is the editor of Wildlife 
in North Carolina. He can be contacted 
at josh.leventhal@ncwildlife.org. 
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Fows and arrows join books and computers as part of the 
curricutune at schools across the state, and families ard 


educators love the surprising oyyrontuntly 


Whitten by Teri Boggess / Photographed by Thomas Hanwey 
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Schools and schoolkids can be full of surprises, as teachers, 


parents and administrators can attest. Some schools around North Caro- 


lina contain an activity that might surprise outsiders. Students who 


might otherwise opt out of sports can find places on teams, and a student 


using hand-me-down equipment can win a national championship. 


They’re participating in the National Archery in the Schools Program 


that the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission sponsors. 


“The goal of NASP is to introduce chil- 
dren to international target-style archery in 
school,” said Lee Scripture, the Commission's 
archery education coordinator. 

Offered for grades 4 through 12, NASP 
progresses through safety and skills training, 
plus teamwork and classroom performance. 
During the 2019-20 school year, 11,496 
children participated in NASP through 93 
schools statewide, from Ocracoke on the 
coast to Jackson County in the mountains. 

“You can use it as a complete sport,” 
Scripture said. “You get everything in the 
equipment kit. We do a daylong certifica- 
tion training with the teachers, and from 
there, you're off.” 

Participants launch sharp-tipped projec- 
tiles with their bows, but archery gear has 
proven to be safe physical education equip- 
ment. For many students, there is competi- 
tion, too, and the top archers can earn 
college scholarships. 

“I was shocked when I learned the rules 
and found out how safe it is,” said Coach 
Daryl LaFave, who brought 20 competitors 
from The Roger Bacon Academy in Leland 
to the state tournament last winter. “We've 
never had an incident or injury. I consider 
it very safe for schools if run properly.” 


building a Prognam 


NASP is a Kentucky nonprofit that spun off 
from a program founded in 2002 by the 


Kentucky Department of Fish and Wildlife 
Resources. The organization serves about 
8,800 schools and organizations across 47 
states and 10 countries, but the vast major- 
ity are in the United States, said Patrick 
O’Connell, NASP’s director of IT services 
and special projects coordinator. 

The safety aspect is taken seriously. 
“The estimated number we have is 18 mil- 
lion students without an injury incident,” 
O’Connell said. 

To join NASP, a school must add archery 
to its curriculum, usually as a physical edu- 
cation class. “The best thing about NASP is 
that it's held during the school day and all 
kids can participate. And all the bows are 
the same,” said Josh Gregory, who teaches 
PE at North Iredell Middle School. “The 
Iredell County Sheriff's Office sponsored 
us. This is our second year.” 

Schools purchase an equipment kit con- 
taining 12 Genesis compound bows, 120 
Easton arrows, one backstop curtain, one 
bow rack and five NASP-approved target 
butts. One surprising aspect is how affordable 
the program is for schools, Scripture said. 

“We're using grant money through the 
Pittman-Robertson Act, which is the federal 
excise tax on firearms that we use for hunter 
education. The Wildlife Commission. . .will 
cover three-quarters of the costs to start a 
program,” he said. 

With Commission and NASP grants, a 
school’s share of the approximately $3,000 


equipment kit costs ends up being about 
$750, Scripture said. NASP helps with grants 
funded by archery industry donations. Since 
2010, NASP has awarded about $3 million. 
In 2018-19, about 1.4 million students 
received lessons, O’Connell said. 


Winning Scholarshijas 


Months of practice and tournaments culmi- 
nate with the NASP State Tournament, which 
was held earlier this year in-person for the 
third time on February 14 to 15 at the Fair- 
grounds Education Building in Winston- 
Salem. Elementary, middle and high school 
teams from 32 schools brought about 

800 competitors. 

Franklin Academy's Alex Vance of Raleigh 
surprised himself and his family by winning 
a $2,500 scholarship from the Commission 
as the boys high school champion, and 
brother Jack added to the surprise by finish- 
ing second. Runner-up as a freshman, Alex 
improved his score by 22 points to 289 as 
a sophomore. 

“I feel like I'm better prepared. Its worth 
a try. It's $2,500 worth,” Alex said. 

Amber Yates, Alex’s mom, said, “That was 
completely unexpected—the scholarship.” 

Usually, top finishers advance to the U.S. 
Eastern Nationals and U.S. Western Nation- 
als and potentially the World Tournament. 
However, Scripture said, the COVID-19 
novel coronavirus pandemic ended the 


Previous page: Students and parents ready for 
the start of a National Archery in the Schools 
Program tournament at the Winston-Salem 
Fairgrounds. Inset: A proud student shows 
off her target. Participants use the same 
type of compound bows, but draw weights 
can be adjusted to meet each child’s needs. 


season abruptly. That meant students missed 
out on chances to win scholarships. 

“For the parents, the surprise is the 
amount of money given away each year,” 
O’Connell said. “The national champion boy 
and girl win $20,000 each. Second place is 
$15,000, then $7,500 and then $5,000. 
Those scholarships are cash they can take 
away to any post-secondary education that 
they choose.” 

Sponsors such as bowmaker Mathews 
Archery fund about half of each scholarship, 
and NASP covers the rest, O'Connell said. 


Grabbing Qnpontunity 


A surprise among state NASP archers has 
been the rise of Natalie Bell. As a sixth-grader 
for East Burke Middle in February, she won 
the state championship for middle school 
girls, shooting a 287 out of 300. That fol- 
lowed the NASP national championship 
she won as a Ray Childers Elementary 
fourth-grader in 2018. 

Natalie was discovered by Michael 
Steele, a Forest Hill Elementary PE teacher. 


NASP FACTS 


NAME: NATIONAL ARCHERY IN THE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 


PURPOSE: TO TEACH AND 
PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL-STYLE 
TARGET ARCHERY AS PART OF AN 
IN-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


GOALS: TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE AND PARTICIPATION 
IN THE SHOOTING SPORTS 


GRADES: 4 To 12 


FOUNDED: 2002 IN KENTUCKY 


SCHOOLS: 8,800 (mosTLy IN U.S.) 


STATES: 47 (40 most ACTIVE) 


COUNTRIES: 10 


FACEBOOK: 
FACEBOOK.COM/NASPSCHOOLS 


WEBSITE: 
NASPSCHOOLS.ORG 
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D STATE TOURNAMENT 


WHAT: NATIONAL ARCHERY IN THE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM NORTH 
CAROLINA TOURNAMENT 


WHEN: FEB. 14-15, 2020 


WHERE: FAIRGROUNDS EDUCATION 
BUILDING, WINSTON-SALEM 


FIELD: APPROXIMATELY 800 
STUDENTS FROM 32 SCHOOLS 


4, Comentary School Division 


(16 teams) 
INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS: 
GIRLS: ANDREA IBBARO, BATON, 259 


BOYS: JAYDEN YANG, GEORGE 
HILDEBRAND, 265 


TEAMS 
1. STARTOWN 2,825 
2. GEORGE HILDEBRAND 2,817 


3. DUDLEY SHOALS 2,813 


Middle Schoot Division 
(11 Teams) 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS: 


GIRLS: NATALIE BELL, EAST BURKE, 
287 


BOYS: EASTON PRESLAR, CAROLINA 
CHRISTIAN, 284 


TEAMS 
1. HUDSON MIDDLE SCHOOL 3,153 
2. ROGER BACON ACADEMY 3,120 


3. EAST BURKE MIDDLE 3,077 


High School Division 


(3 Teams) 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS: 
(EACH WON A $2,500 scHOLaRSHIP) 


§ GIRLS: HANNAH BELCH, OCRACOKE 
SCHOOL, 274 


BOYS: ALEX VANCE, FRANKLIN 
ACADEMY, 289 


TEAMS 


1. SOUTH CALDWELL HIGH 3,032 


* 
§ 
ry 
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2. CAROLINA CHRISTIAN 2,992 


3. CHATHAM CHARTER 2,659 


LET IE PRA ROO 
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Above: Archers toe the line before putting 
their training to test during the 2019 
state tournament. Opposite left: East 
Burke Middle sixth-grader Natalie Bell 
displays her target after winning a middle 
school state title last February. Opposite 
right: Addison Davis takes aim with assis- 
tance from wildlife officer Phillip Tallent. 


Steele helped launch NASP in Burke County, 
and with 14 elementary and one middle, 
the county leads the state in archery pro- 
grams, he said. 

When Natalie was a third-grader, her 
mother Allison Bell said, Steele “called me 
and said ‘I really think you need to see this.’ 
She shot, and she hit the target, and I was 
totally amazed.” 

Natalie has launched many arrows since, 
sticking with a secondhand bow she favors 
over several she owns. “It was hard,” she 
said. “It took a lot of practice to get where 
lam now.” 

Her father, C.W. Bell, is a wildlife officer 
who coordinates NASP for five elementary 
schools. “These kids put so much effort into 
this,” he said. “There’s nothing like when 
kids understand the technique and get 


better, and you catch their face lighting 
up. That's the biggest gratification.” 


Gaining Trust and Pride 


David Beebe, a science and social studies 
teacher at Leland Middle, brought his team 
4 2 hours from the coast to the state cham- 
pionship. Melanie Beebe, sporting a long- 
sought “Archery Mom” T-shirt, was there 
to support her family, including sixth-grader 
Braden of The Roger Bacon Academy. Sons 
Cameron and Ryan, who have aged out of 
NASP, volunteered as equipment technicians. 
David Beebe helped start his school’s NASP 
team six years ago. | 

“|The students] really enjoy it. They real- 
ize not everyone can handle the responsibil- 
ity that comes with it... . Archery has kind 
of a mystique because they are shooting 
bows and arrows at school. It gives them a 
sense of pride,” Beebe said, noting partici- 
pants’ grades, behavior and social skills often + 
improve. “For the first time, people are 
trusting them with something that poten- 
tially could be dangerous.” 

Because archery isn’t a familiar sport, 
confusion can happen. That includes the 
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time Beebe was summoned to the school 
office over concerns some girls might be 
abusing themselves. But there was no 
need for worry about forearms bruised by 
bow strings. 
“It’s their team and sign of pride, like 


football players showing their bruises after 


a big game,” Beebe said. 


Equalizing Opportunities 


Competitions require each archer to shoot 
in eight rounds, launching five arrows per 

round for a total of 40 shots. Two rounds 

are practice, three rounds are shot from 10 

meters and three rounds are shot from 15 
meters. The 30 non-practice arrows are 
scored, and a perfect score is 300 points. 

“The only difference with the bows is 

that you can dial down how many pounds 
are required to pull back the bow string,” 
said Ryan Beebe, a college student and a 
volunteer technician. “Having the same 
bows keeps everybody on a fairly level 
playing field.” 


The inclusiveness enabled Addison Davis, 
a Leland Middle seventh-grader, to compete 


from her wheelchair. She even scored a 
bull’s-eye. 


“Its fun,” said Addison, who was accom- 


Panied by parents Roxie and Scott Davis and 
service dog Pepper. Addison was aided on 
‘the line by wildlife officer Phillip Tallent, 
who serves as the sergeant over Burke and 
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Caldwell counties and worked with Michael 
Steele to launch NASP in the state. 

“Any kid can have success,” Tallent said. 
“Addison can compete on equal grounds 
with just a bit less poundage dialed up on 
her bow.” 


Supporting Each Other 


Students have varied reasons for joining 
NASP teams. 

“You don’t have to be on a team to enjoy 
this sport. Although they are a team, they 
can win as individuals,” said Chad Hensley 
of Morganton, who watched through bin- 
oculars as son Seth, a Hudson Middle 
eighth-grader, and daughter Morgan, a 
Baton Elementary fifth-grader, competed. 
“Not everybody is physically adept at bas- 
ketball or football. This is a sport you can 
go all the way to the Olympics and not be 
a typical athlete.” 

Quy Bailey of North Iredell Middle took 
up archery for a change of pace from wres- 
tling in his eighth-grade year. “In wrestling, 
you have to stay calm. Archery is more 
relaxed. I feel | made a good choice. I need 
more practice if 1 stick with it,” said Quy, 
who won all nine of his wrestling matches 
and the district tournament. 

Cheyanne Grinnell, a junior at South 
Caldwell High, savored the team experi- 
ence. “It feels good because we have each 
other’s back,” she said. 


GET INVOLVED IN NC. 


EMAIL N.C. WILDLIFE RESOURCES 
COMMISSION ARCHERY EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR: 


LEE SCRIPTURE 


LEE.SCRIPTURE@NCWILDLIFE.ORG 


Teammate Sheyenne Clark said an Ins- 
tagram post about the NASP team forming 
caught her attention, and the post brought 
her a surprising sophomore-year opportu- 
nity. “I was new at the school, so I didn’t 
know anybody,” she said. “Now, the team 
is like my second family.” 

That sentiment reflected the desire of 
Franklin Academy PE teacher Alicia Pertz 
to provide more opportunities. “I really wish 
other schools knew how fun and engaging 
this is and how safe it is,” Pertz said. “I wish 
more schools would get involved. We need 
to grow this sport.” + 


Teri Boggess is a freelance writer based in 
Raleigh who regularly covers outdoors 
activities for a variety of publications. 
This is her second article for Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 
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to spot this small catfish. 


DOES IT MEOW? 


North Carolina’s rivers and ponds support a diverse aquatic 
fauna with many different species of animals, some of them 
easily identified. One group is so common that most North 
Carolinians find it at a young age: the bottom-dwelling cat- 
fish. Identifying a catfish isn’t hard because its long whiskers, 
or barbels, make it resemble a cat. 

Similarities between a cat and a catfish end there. A flat- 
tened head and ventrum (belly), and a large mouth help catfish 
hunt or scavenge for food near the bottom of a river or a pond. 
There are a lot of types of madtoms in the catfish family 
“Ictaluridae,” including the native bullheads, and introduced 
species like channel catfish and blue catfish in North Caro- 
lina. Over 30 different madtom species exist in North Amer- 
ica, including seven in North Carolina. Some of them look 
similar, so telling them apart can be challenging. 
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her: snorkeling equipment . 


Ou r fish 


a 


adtom is an eiisive ~ 


angered type of catfish that 


‘on y lives in North Carolina 


| t is mid-morning and the fish biologist is gearing up in the steamy heat of 
summer. She surveys the equipment laid out on the ground in front of 
.. check! Data collection tools... check! 
Grabbing what she needs while in the river, she leaves every- 
thing else on the bank and slides into the water. Lying face 
down in the river, she is looking for the distinct pattern of 
the elusive Carolina madtom among the rocks of the river- 
bed. She slowly moves upstream, flipping over rocks and 
peeking underneath for the secretive fish. The biologist knows 
eventually she will find her prize; it takes patience and a good eye 


MAD RARE 
Many of these species occur in very small areas and are 
extremely rare, putting them at great risk of extinction. 
North Carolina is home to a particularly interesting 
and rare catfish species called the Caro- 
lina madtom. It is endemic to North 
Carolina, meaning it is found 
nowhere else in the world. 
The Carolina madtom is 
found only in portions of the 
Tar and Neuse river basins. 
Carolina madtoms look 
distinct with their short 
stocky bodies, black back 
patterning and overall 
yellowish color. 


<M WILD NOTEBOOK 


DON’T MESS WITH TOM 

Like most catfish, and all madtoms, the Carolina 
madtom possesses a special adaptation for fending off 
predators with venom-delivering spines. Compared to 
other species of madtoms in North America, the Caro- 
lina madtom is the most strongly armed. Its species name 
is “furiosus,” the Latin term for mad or raging, which is 
based on the Carolina madtom’s potent venom. 

The venom-delivering spines are found in the left and 
right pectoral (chest) fins as well as in the dorsal (back) fin 
of the Carolina madtom. These small, saw-like projections 
resemble the edge of a steak knife and can be locked into : 
place so that they stick out. They can cause serious wounds eee be ae cans | ; 
to would-be predators. Getting stung by one of these spines Se : : HOW DOES A FISH 
can be very painful, similar to a bee sting. FLOAT AND SINK? 


Fish use their swim bladder, an organ that is gas-filled, to displace 
water around itself that is equal to or greater than its own body 
mass to maintain different levels of buoyancy. When the swim 
bladder expands, it increases in volume and displaces more 
water, allowing the fish to rise. As the swim bladder contracts, 
it decreases in volume and allows the fish to sink. 

Want to test out this principle? Gather the materials below 
for a fish buoyancy experiment. 

FIRST, PLEASE ASK AN ADULT, parent or guardian for per- 
mission before gathering materials. 


° WATER 
¢ KETCHUP PACKET THAT FLOATS 
* PLASTIC WATER BOTTLE WITH A SCREW TOP 


DIRECTIONS: 

Test your ketchup packet in a bowl of water to make sure it 
floats. If it sinks, grab another ketchup packet and keep trying 
it until you find one that floats. Fill your bottle three-quarters 
of the way with water. Fold the ketchup packet slightly in half 
like a hot dog bun; be careful not to burst it open. Carefully 
insert the ketchup packet inside the water bottle without 
tearing the packet's edges. Once it is inside, top off the bottle 


Get Outside with water and screw on the top. 
Unfortunately, Carolina madtoms are rare and hard to spot. Squeeze the sides of the bottle to make the ketchup packet 
Other species of madtoms in North Carolina are more common sinks. Let go and watch the packet rise. 


and can be found anywhere from small streams in your back- 

yard to large rivers. From the Coastal Plain to the lower 
Piedmont, the Neuse and Tar river drainages have fasci- 

nating species. Some of these species are very common, 


WHAT IS GOING ON HERE? 

The ketchup packet is acting just like a fish’s swim bladder. The 
packet floats because there is air trapped inside, just like how 
fish use gas to fill their swim bladder to rise in the water. As you 

exert pressure on the outside of the bottle, you are compressing 
the air inside of the ketchup packet, just like how fish release 
gas from their swim bladder to sink. 


while others are rare and imperiled. 
Go to a nearby body of water and try to observe and 
study the animals and plants that you see, from the 


smallest shiner to the largest catfish. You will quickly If you are having fun, keep playing with your water bottle 
find out that each of these species has different adapta- and see how many times you can make the ketchup packet 
tions that help them survive in these habitats. float and sink. 
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back porch 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Commission Stocks Cape Fear River with Largemouth Bass 


isheries biologists with the N.C. Wild- 

life Resources Commission stocked 
134,000 largemouth bass fingerlings into 
the Northeast Cape Fear River last June to 
help jumpstart the fishery, which was deci- 
mated by Hurricane Florence in 2018. They 
will monitor the fingerlings over time 
using genetics to determine their contribu- 
tion to the population as it recovers. 

The stocking was part of a collabora- 
tion between the agency and members of 
the Wilmington-based Team Bassmasters 
Fishing Club, who approached Commis- 
sion staff with an offer to help pay for the 
restoration effort, after electrofishing sur- 
veys conducted by Commission biologists 
in 2019 determined that few juvenile or 
adult bass remained in the river. 

Members held fundraisers and provided 
the agency with $4,000 in proceeds, which 
fisheries biologists used as a three-to-one 
match with federal dollars to get the effort 
underway. Biologists collected adult brood- 
fish last spring and transported them 
to Watha State Fish Hatchery in Pender 
County, where Watha staff used them to 
produce the fingerlings. 

When the fingerlings were approxi- 
mately 11/2 inches long, biologists stocked 
them from boats into approximately 30 
miles of river near Castle Hayne and 
Holly Shelter—areas that fishing club 
members had previously identified as ideal 
nursery habitat. 

“This project started shortly after Hur- 
ricane Florence with many local anglers 
and fishing clubs trying to help at some 
capacity,” said Aaron Dennis, a member 
of the Team Bassmasters Fishing Club. 
“We're just happy to have been able to 
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contribute in this way, promoting the 
rebound of our local fisheries.” 

Fisheries staff are using parentage- 
based tagging, a technique that uses 
genetic markers to identify whether a 
fish was born at the hatchery, to under- 
stand better the results of the stocking. 
Results will help guide management 
actions after future hurricanes. 

“The parentage-based tagging tech- 
nique is pretty much identical to a pater- 
nity test, with basically 100 percent accu- 
racy, no tag loss and no tagging-induced 
mortality,” said Kyle Rachels, a fisheries 
biologist with the Commission. “We know 


i NEWSLETTER 


“As we sample bass in the 
Northeast Cape Fear River over 
the next few years, we can 
analyze the genetic material of 
each fish we collect and 
compare it to the broodfish.... 
The technique is nonlethal; all 
we need from the fish in the 
field is a small fin clip.” 


that fish we stock have the same genetic 
markers as the parent broodfish from 
the hatchery. 

“As we sample bass in the Northeast 
Cape Fear River over the next few years, 
we can analyze the genetic material of 
each fish we collect and compare it to the 
broodfish originally used to produce the 
fingerlings. The technique is nonlethal; 
all we need from the fish in the field is a 
small fin clip.” 

For more information on fishing in 
public, inland waters, visit ncwildlife.org/ 
fishing or call the agency's Inland Fisheries | 
Division, 919-707-0220. 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. : 


Commission Names 


Ingram New Executive Director 


A: its June 4 meeting, the N.C. Wildlife 
Resources Commission named Major 
Cameron “Cam” Ingram as executive 
director of the agency. 

“Last fall we began an extensive nation- 
wide search for the agency's executive 
director position,” said Monty Crump, the 
Commission's vice chairman and chair 
of the Executive Search Committee. “We 
were pleased with the process that resulted 
in 92 well-qualified applicants.” 

Ingram, who has been with the Com- 
mission since 1997, previously served as 
the major of field operations for the agen- 
cys Law Enforcement Division. 

“Given Cam's decades of experience 
in various leadership roles at the Wildlife 
Commission, I am confident he will con- 
tinue to lead the agency in a positive direc- 
tion,” said David Hoyle Jr., chairman of 
the Commission, the 19-member govern- 
ing board of the agency. 


Ingram, 47, resides in Climax with his 
wife, Renee, and two daughters, Brynne and 
Brooke. A graduate of East Carolina Univer- 
sity, he holds a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Parks and Recreation with a concentra- 
tion in Natural Resource Management. 

“Tam thankful for the opportunity to 
lead the agency to which I have dedicated 
my entire career,” Ingram said. “I look for- 
ward to leading the agency's passionate 
staff who exhibit their dedication through 
their hard work conserving North Carolina’s 
fish and wildlife resources.” 

As executive director, Ingram will over- 
see a Statewide agency of six divisions, 650 
permanent employees and an annual oper- 
ating budget of approximately $89 million. 
Agency operations include maintaining 
more than 2 million acres of public lands 
for hunting, fishing and other outdoor rec- 
reation; operating six fish hatcheries for 
stocking public waters; maintaining eight 


shooting ranges; 
providing hun- 
dreds of free boat- 
ing access areas 
and publicly acces- 
sible places to fish 
on more than 100 
different bodies of 
water; operating 
three education 
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centers; and offer- 
ing free hunter education and recreational 
boating safety courses. 

Ingram replaces Gordon Myers, who is 
retiring after serving as the agency's execu- 
tive director for nearly 12 years. 

“| have had the pleasure of working 
closely with Cam over the past few years,” 
Myers said. “His smart, thoughtful and per- 
sonable leadership, along with his many 
years of field and management experience, 
will serve the agency well into the future.” 


Big Rock Tournament Has Historic Week 


he 62nd Annual Big Rock Tournament was a week of excitement, competition and a crazy 
finish. Less than 1 pound separated the top three fish and an outboard-powered boat won 
the tournament for the first time in over 30 years. The tournament hosted 205 boats and had 


) 185 billfish releases with a 93 percent release rate. The total purse was $3,352,475. 


LEADERBOARD RESULTS .- 


BLUE MARLIN DIVISION 
Ist Place: Pelagic Hunter II 495.2 Ibs. $206,688, 2nd Place: Sea Striker 495 lbs., $1,056,138 


3rd Place: Predator 494.2 lbs., $273,750, 4th Place: Hatter-Done 488.1 lbs., $130,050 


Pelagic Hunter II was entered in Levels I, II, VI, and Outboard Level; therefore there was a 


4th place blue marlin payout for blue marlin winner-take-all Levels III & IV. 


Lo Que Sea took home the Fabulous Fisherman’s prize money worth $552,500 plus 
$151,937.50 for their 2,250 release points total from the week. The Singularis weighed in a 55.2- 


pound dolphin to win $395,250. 


Michael Jordan, former UNC and NBA basketball player of some renown, fished the tournament 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF BIG ROCK 


aboard his 80-foot Viking sportfisherman “Catch 23.” His crew weighed in a 442.3-pound blue 
_ marlin that would finish in 9th place. That was a memorable event for one Carolina fan. 
“Not to take anything away from any other competitors, but it was a surreal experience, pri- 
“marily because I’m a life-long Carolina fan,” said UNC alum and videographer Bryan Goodwin 
of Liquid Video Productions DownEast Outdoors TV, who videod Jordan’s weigh-in. “He was 
just one of the crew, except he was the tallest. I’m not sure he intended to get off the boat, but 
he saw Curtis Strange [on the dock] and I think he got off the boat to talk to him. Let’s hope he 
‘ returns to the Morehead City area to compete again in the near future.” 
For complete results go to thebigrock.com. 


Left to right: Norman Bowen, Kyle 
Kirkpatrick, Riley Adkins and Captain 
John Cruise III. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Due to COVID-19 outbreak, many events have been 
canceled. Be sure to confirm that events are being 
held before attending. 


SATURDAY—SUNDAY SeprT. 12-13 


The 17th Annual Currituck Wildlife 
Festival will be held at Currituck High 
School in Barco. On display, for 
viewing and purchase, are original 
paintings and prints, numerous hand 
carvings of various birds and wildlife, 
decoys for display or hunting, antique 
decoys, waterfowl calls, photography, 
taxidermy and many one-of-a kind 
gifts associated with wildlife. Food is 
available. Visit coinjockruritanclub. 
com for more information 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


The continuing proliferation of 
COVID-19 has caused numerous events 
to be canceled, including the Commis- 
sion’s annual National Hunting and Fish- 
ing Day, normally held on the fourth 
Saturday of September. For anyone 
seeking additional activities for children, 
our Wild Notebooks from 2019 are avail- 
able at newildlife.org/winc. Remember 
to subscribe or follow our social media 
accounts on Facebook, Instagram, 
Twitter and YouTube for more stay-at- 
home activities and information. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
ncwildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Wild Turkey Harvest Sets Record 


orth Carolina’s five-week wild turkey season had its highest-recorded harvest 
N of 23,341 birds, according to recent results from the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission’s annual turkey harvest summary. The 2020 season far surpassed the 
previous record of 18,919 harvested birds set three years ago in 2017. 

Commission biologists said most of the increase in harvest is likely due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic statewide “stay at home” orders, under which people had 
more time to hunt, including youth hunters. Harvest during the week-long youth 
season increased by 110 percent over previous years. 

To put this harvest in perspective, biologists typically compare it to the average 
harvest of the previous three years. Additional statistics for this season include: 


¢ Harvest in the Mountains increased by 14 percent 

¢ Harvest in the Piedmont increased by 26 percent 

¢ Harvest in the Coast increased by 37 percent 

¢ Harvest on public game lands decreased by 0.4 percent 

¢ Number of adult gobblers harvested increased by 18 percent 

¢ Number of jakes harvested increased by 87 percent 

¢ Jakes (young males) comprised 20 percent of the harvest this year, as compared 
to 12 to 15 percent in the previous three years. 


The top five counties for the number of turkeys harvested were Duplin (686 birds), 
Bladen (571), Columbus (539), Pender (532) and Franklin (516). When consider- 
ing the size of counties, the top counties for turkeys harvested per square mile were: 
Franklin, Rockingham, Duplin, Stokes and Caswell. 

“Our estimates of hunting pressure come from a mail-in survey, so we will not 
have exact figures for the 2020 season for quite some time,” said Chris Kreh, the 
Commission's wild turkey biologist. “However, many hunters were telling us that 
pressure was up considerably this year, especially on game lands.” 

In each of the previous three hunting seasons, approximately 70,000 to 76,000 
hunters pursued turkeys each spring, with an average of 14 to 15 days of hunting 
for each turkey killed. 

“It will be very interesting to see the mail survey estimates of hunting pressure 
for the 2020 season,” Kreh added. 

Kreh and other Commission staff fielded many questions about the impact of 
increased hunting pressure and harvest, with some hunters concerned that this 

may lead to population declines. There are, however, sev- 
eral reasons to be optimistic. 


“The timing of our hunting season offers consid- 
erable opportunity for breeding before males 
are harvested, so hens are still able to nest and 

raise poults as they always do,” Kreh said. 

“Additionally, our two-bird limit and 36-day 

season, which includes youth season, are 

fairly conservative, and have safeguarded the popu- 
lation against overharvest for many decades.” 
Kreh also pointed out that the Commission’s goal for 
turkey hunting emphasizes hunting quality, rather 
than simply maximizing harvest, which means that 
an increase in harvest, even a pretty substantial one, 
is still very likely to be sustainable. 

“Hunters may hear fewer gobblers than they are 
used to for the next year or two,” Kreh said, “but 
since hens and reproductive output are still 
largely protected, I don’t expect the overall 
population to decline.” 


RALPVIHENSIEY 


How Do Oystercatchers 
Catch Oysters? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown 


STANDING MORE THAN A FOOT TALL, with its conspicuous black, brown 
and white pattern and huge, shockingly orange bill, the American oyster- 
catcher is one of the most striking birds of the Carolina coast. What it eats is 
right there in its name: oysters and other mollusks constitute most of its diet. 
But while it might seem straightforward, there is more to eating bivalves than 
it might first appear, and the oystercatcher has a complete toolbox for these 


tasks on the front of its head. 


ADDUCTOR 


OYSTER CUTAWAY 


Oysters and other bivalve (two-shelled) mollusks are filter feed- 
ers, and while most have very little or no mobility, they are pro- 
tected by calcium reinforced shells. In order to feed, most gape 
their shells and pump water over their gills, where algae and 
other planktonic organisms and detritus are trapped. A power- 
ful adductor muscle enables the mollusk to tightly close its shell 
when it is exposed to the air by low tide, or if it senses danger. 


Mussels, on the other hand, have thinner shells, so an 
oystercatcher uses its bill to cut the mollusk from the 
substrate. It then hammers the shell open near the 
adductor, allowing the bird to complete opening the 
shell and access the meat. 


PRYING RAZOR 
CLAM FROM SAND 


NATURE'S WAYS 


OYSTERCATCHER 


To eat an oyster, the oystercatcher 
stealthily stalks oyster reefs that 
are just covered by water, looking 
for those that are gaped for feed- 
ing. Once it locates one, it quickly 
inserts its knife-like bill between 
the open valves and then slices the 
adductor. It then uses its bill like 
chopsticks to fiddle the soft tissues 
out for ingestion. 


SMASHING 
MUSSEL SHELL 


In addition to being a knife and a hammer, the oystercatcher’'s bill is also an 
effective crowbar. When the oystercatcher finds a buried clam, either by probing 
or by sighting the mollusk’s siphons, it uses its bill to lever the animal out of the 
sand; after extraction, they use one or the other of the previously described tech- 
niques to open the shell. Eating mollusks isn’t without its hazards; in rare cases, 
very large clams or oysters have trapped oystercatchers by snapping shut on 
their bills before they've cut the adductor, leaving the birds to drown on the 
incoming tide. 
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To Be or Knot to Be 


written by Jim Wilson 


“For many years 
| sat in a dove field 


somewhere in North 


44 


Carolina, wiping 
sweat, swatting 
mosquitoes and 

loving every 


minute of ite 


See is one of the oddest months, although 
perhaps it’s no more so than March in terms of 
weather. Coming at the end of a sweltering summer 
and standing at the precipice of autumn, September 
should be more definitive, but it never is. It’s a blast 
of summer heat blended with the promise of fall, 
although there seems to be less of that promise in 
the past few years—just some falling leaves colored 
by red dust. Unless a hurricane rips through our 
state, September is a dry, shriveled month, mostly a 
waiting time if you're a freshwater angler. 

If yowre a hunter, bow season for deer begins in 
many places in September, as does the resident Can- 
ada goose season and the opening day of dove sea- 
son, certainly the most popular single day through- 
out the state on the hunting calendar. For many 
years I sat in a dove field somewhere in North Caro- 
lina, wiping sweat, swatting mosquitoes and loving 
every minute of it. Now that I no longer live in the 
Piedmont, I’ve lost my dove connections, or at least 
don't relish the idea of a six- or eight-hour 
roundtrip for an afternoon of hunting. I would say 
that I’ve gotten lazier over the years, but most peo- 
ple say that they can’t tell any difference. 

So September is usually a preparatory month for 
me, getting gear in order, finding gear, deciding if I 
need to keep certain things or let them go. After a 
while, all those things get to be a little much and | 
begin thinking, usually about skills I don’t possess 
and would like to have a better mastery of. Knot-ty- 
ing is at the head of the line. 

I can tie the ones I need for fishing—clinch, 
improved clinch, surgeon’s and loop-to-loop—and a 
couple of general knots—bowline and clove hitch. 
Anything beyond that has me scrambling for books 
or the internet. The number of books available on 
knot-tying is overwhelming, everything from fish- 
ing knots, to useful knots, sailing knots, macrame, 
prepping and rock climbing. There’s a book for just 
about any type of knot application. 

Of course the granddaddy of all knot books, and 
the most famous, is “The Ashley Book of Knots,” a 
4-pound, 680-page volume with more than 3,800 
knots that was first published in 1944 and has 
remained in publication. I’ve spent a number of 
hours reading through Ashley’s book. He provides 
histories of many of the knots as well as illustrations 
of how to tie them, but if 1 were looking for a book 
to learn knots from, I'd choose something else. The 
$85 price tag is one reason, but I’ve never found the 
black-and-white drawings particularly helpful. Then, 
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OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


I'm a bit slow in the knot department and Mr. Ashley 
was not. The book would look handsome on a book 
shelf, though, and I’m tempted every time I see it. 

I have one book of fishing knots from Orvis’ Tim 
Rosenbauer. I’m sure there are others as good. This 
one suited my needs, so I have never gotten another. 
Its much simpler, though, to check an internet site 
of animated knots whenever I want to learn a new 
knot or refresh my memory of an old one. 

That’s how I discovered a knot I used to tie and 
for some reason quit using. Knots for anglers are like 
putters for golfers: If you lose faith in them, you retire 
them to a dark, cold place. I never lost faith in this 
knot, the uni-knot; I guess I just fell back into using 
the more familiar clinch knot, the one I grew up with. 
Unfortunately, I’ve lost too many fish with the clinch, 
partly due to my hasty knot-tying, partly due to the 
inherent weakness of the knot itself. The improved 
clinch is a bit better, but I don’t trust it either. 

Much of the problem I have with those two knots is 
that I have an essential tremor in each hand. It’s genetic 
and I’ve had the problem since I was 50. My neurolo- 
gist says a procedure called deep brain stimulation 
would alleviate the problem, but the idea of being 
awake while someone drills a hole in my head is not 
comforting. I keep thinking of “Young Frankenstein.” 

The uni-knot, which forms a loop or can be tight- 
ened snug, is similar to the improved clinch, but for 
some reason is easier for me to tie. Jeremy Wade, of 
television’s “River Monsters” fame, is said to use it 
in his fishing setup. The knot has been around for a 
while, having appeared in the 1944 edition of Ashley’ 
book. It is alternately known as the Duncan loop, 
and in Great Britain as the grinner. The best aspect 
of the uni-knot is that an angler can use it for more 
than attaching a fly or lure to his line. Some say it 
can replace just about any knot you use. Uni is, after 
all, short for universal, although for joining two pieces 
of line I'd still rather use a triple surgeon's knot. 

Some years ago, two physicists decided to apply 
knot theory to physical knots. Why do so many things 
—-strings, fishing line, the cords behind your TV— 
become entangled in knots, seemingly on their own? 
The pair discovered after tumbling various types of 
string in different sized boxes that all it takes is move- 
ment to form knots, and not much movement at that. 

I've seen much the same mess at the bottom of 
my gear bag or on a snarled bait-casting reel. It's a 
warning to remember what Havilah Babcock wrote 
decades ago: “Never turn your back on monofila- 
ment. It hates people.” 
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Learning how to be still, to really be still and tet life happen 
—that stiliness becomes a radiance. 


=Morgan Freeman 


RICK SMALL 


OUTDOOR MOMENT Mature buck in the mist 
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q BEETLE MANIA 
One out of every four animals on the 
planet is a beetle. They have conquered 
every continent and are found across 
North Carolina. Let’s take an up-close 


look at these fascinating critters. 


MORE THAN AN ARTIST 

Before he became one of the most 
renowned and beloved wildlife artists 
in North Carolina and beyond, Duane 
Raver served as a biologist and editor 
for the Wildlife Commission. His mem- 


oir sheds light on this part of his career. 


GREAT DOGS 
This photo essay reveals why hunting 


dogs are much more than pets. 


TODD PUSSER 


J MIX 
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